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DEFINITE VALUE 


Automobile Policy 


Is the best policy for an agent to sell and the best policy for the 
automobile owner to buy. 


The policy conditions are explicit, logical, easily understood, and 
cover loss by fire, theft, tornado and hail. 


The policy insures an automobile for a DEFINITE VALUE for 
each month of the term of the policy, and this predetermined 


DEFINITE VALUE always equals the real value of a car. 


The rates are based on the list price of a car, and are lower than 
the rates under other forms of policies. 


The agent has no complicated process to use to find the amount 
of premium. 


The assured, in case of loss, avoids all controversy concerning the 
value of the car and gets prompt and satisfactory settlement. 


This form of policy and this method of insuring has been approved 
by the leading automobile manufacturers and dealers, and is conceded 
by underwriters to be the method which will ultimately supersede the 
forms of policies now being used. 


THE NEW JERSEY | THE NEW BRUNSWICK 
INSURANCE CO. FIRE INS. CO. 


HOME OFFICE HOME OFFICE 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS INCORPORATED 1826 


Western Department Pacific Department 
Insurance Exchange 374 Pine Street 


Chicago, III. San Francisco, Calif. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED 
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THE HOME 


NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street, NEW YORK 


Steadfastness of Purpose 


i aco in its purpose to serve its thousands of agents 
i and its millions of Policyholders everywhere equally well in all 
.” things has given THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY of 
NEW YORK a place among American Institutions which distinguishes 
it from all others and has also given the Company a Strength and a 


Reputation which constitute an Asset of incalculable value, to every 
one of its Agents. 


To its Agents, “THE HOME OF NEW YORK” means: Con- 
stancy 'of business policy. Intense cooperation from Field Men. 
The largest underwriting capacity of any Fire insurance company in 
America. Fair dealing and prompt adjustment and payment of losses 
—the Reputation of the Company since organization Sixty-four 
Years ago. A service to Agents and to Policyholders that is second 


to none. Absolute. loyalty to its Agents in accepting business con- 
trolled at distant points. 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), 
Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler 
Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 














INSURANCE COMPANY 








THE HOME | 


INSURANCE COMPANY STRENGTH ————— THE HOME 
pies pacer REPUTATION———-SERVICE O 
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What do you know about the 


INSURANCE SERVICE 


of the 


TWO HARTFORDS 


The whole service organization of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company is back of every 
advertisement printed in the big magazines. The 
‘Hartford,’ with its special departments in charge 
of men trained to cooperate with the largest local 
agency corps in America, helps its agents secure 
and hold desirable lines of practically every kind 
of insurance. 
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What particular help do you need? What lines of business 
could you develop with proper company facilities and co- 
operation? Have you asked the “Hartford” to help you out? 


We are looking for agents in communities where 
the ‘‘Hartford’’ is not represented now. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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AGENTS CONVENTION NUMBER 





Local Agents at St. Louis 


Openi 

St. Louis, Thursday, Oct. 11. 
OR the twenty-second time the Na- 
F tional Association of Insurance 
Agents convened in annual session 
here this morning. The convention hall 
was well filled when President E. C. 

Roth of Buffalo let the gavel drop. 

The attendants were cordially wel- 
comed by J. Lionberger Davis, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. The principles of insurance are, 
he said, the principles upon which the 
world must reorganize after the war. 

H. Wagner of Minneapolis re- 
sponded. He spoke particularly of the 
loyalty of insurance men to the nation 
in time of war. St. Louis, he pointed 
out, was, in a large part of its popula- 
tion German-American, but flags, Lib- 
erty bond streamers and other ways 
proved its patriotism. 

The anuual- presidential address by 
Mr. Roth reviewed the events and ac- 
complishments of the past year. He 
expressed special gratification over the 
status of the membership which is bet- 
ter than a year ago. 

Greetings were then received from 
various sources. George A. Gilbert of 
Chicago, vice-president of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, read formal greetings from that 
body. Pacific Coast Vice-President M. 
O. Robbins of Santa Ana, Cal., and 
Southwestern Vice-President Arthur W. 
Mills of Pine Bluff, Ark., both sent 
telegrams, being detained at home. 

' An invitation from New Orleans for 
the 1918 convention was received. 





Session 


THEN came the committee reports. 
Chairman C. S. Pellet of the execu- 
tive committee summarized his report 
extemporaneously. The association, he 
said, was constantly on guard for its 
members and had done much for them 
even when the members themselves 
realized there was no danger. The com- 
mittee made one important recommen- 


dation—for the establishment of a° 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


Putnam Retained 


St. Louis, Friday, Oct. 12. 
DWARD M. ALLEN of Helena, 
E Ark., was made president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
‘Agents for 1917-18. Henry H. Putnam 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. The 
organized opposition failed. But the 
protest resulted in the following resolu- 
tion from the nominating committee 
which was adopted: 
“This committee recommends that 


NEW OFFICERS 


President—E. M. Allen, Helena, Ark. 


Vice Presidents: 


New England States—L. C. Merrill, Concord, N. H. 
Middle States—Robert S. Paviour, Rochester, N. Y. 
Southeastern States—Walker Taylor, Wilmington, N. C. 
Southwestern States—Arthur W. Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Middle Western Stateep—W. A. Eldridge, Detroit, Mich. 
Mississippi Valley Statep—R. L. Stewart, Kansas City, Mo 
Rocky Mountain States—Fred W. Standart, Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Stateep—-M. O. Robins, Santa Ana, Cal. 

Secretary-T reasurer—Henry H. Putnam, Boston, Mass. 

Executive Committee Chairman—Fred J. Cox, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Legislative Committee Chairman—George D. Markham, St. Louis, Mo. 


Organization Committee Chairman—F 


. E. Warner, Salem, Mass. 


Casualty & Surety Committee Chairman—C. Arthur Howell, Atlanta, Ga. 

Executive Committee Members—C. S. Pellet, Chicago; Louis L. Rauh, 
Cincinnati; James B. Leedom, Milwaukee; Oscar A. Smith, Memphis; John C. 
Coart, Seattle; Adolph J. Meyer, Indianapolis; Frederick V. Bruns, Syracuse, 


N. Y.; J. L. Case, Norwich, Ct. 


the incoming administration give ur- 
gent consideration to a reorganization 
of the secretary-treasurer’s office in the 
interest of increased efficiency.” 

The result will probably be the em- 
ployment of a paid organizer. 


ME: PUTNAM has done some fine 
work. The very fact that all vet- 
erans in the organization who _ have 
been active in guiding the destinies of 
it backed him proves this. 

The complaints about Mr. Putnam 
were largely from former state officers 
who stated freely that they failed to 
get co-operation from the national head- 
quarters. The charges were aired in 
the first days’ sessions and in an open 
meeting of the nominating committee. 

Two names were proposed besides 
Mr. Putnam’s for the position—J. F. 
Ankenbauer of Cincinnati and J. W. 
Rodger of St. Louis. Friends of Mr. 
Ankenbauer later withdrew his name. 

Supporters of Mr. Putnam pointed 
out that he was doing excellent work 
along many lines, particularly with the 
Bulletin, and called attention to the 
fact that he had by his own ability and 
sacrifice financed the association in its 
early days and was today making a 
profit for it. Furthermore, the work 
today is too great for one. man. 

Because of the general feeling in 
many sections the airing of these com- 
plaints has put the association in a 
new and better light in the eyes of 
many. 











(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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GEO. W. BLOSSOM 
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S. JAMES & CO. 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 
GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE Co. 
OF PARIS, FRANCE 
URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OF PARIS, FRANCE 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. Co. LTD. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 
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Insurance Federation 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11. 

N INSURANCE federation audi- 
A ence is a responsive one, and the 

mass meeting ‘Thursday evening” 
was one of the livest sessions of the 
convention, not in floor discussion, but 
in the close and sympathetic attention 
given to the excellent program of 
speakers. 

Even though the men who made up 
the audience were the same as those 
attending the regular sessions, there 
was something electric 1n the air. Al- 
lusions, jokes and appeals were per- 
ceived and appreciated instantly, and 
it is safe to say that the speakers en- 
joyed their work. 

The program was especially well se- 
lected, with Charles H. Holland, gen- 
eral manager of the Royal Indemnity, 
G. Edgar Turner of the Indiana insur- 
ance department, and Paul W. Brown, 
editor of “The West at Work,” and 


CuHarLes H. Burras 


New President National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents 
Chicago 


former editor of the “St. Louis Repub- 
lic,” being the principal speakers. 
There was no general discussion, the 
only other speakers being two of the 
newly elected members of the national 
executive councii, Emmet V. Thomp- 
son of St. Louis, and James H. Carney 
of Massachusetts. Fred L. Gray of 
Minneapolis, last year’s president, 
opened the meeting, but later called on 
President Henry to take the chair. 


HOLLAND congratulated the Feder- 

ation upon the splendid achieve- 
ments of its four years of existence 
and particularly upon the new consti- 
tution, which he said would clear the 
federation of any suspicion or misun- 
derstanding with which it has had to 
contend. 

He paraphrased the new “purpose 
clause” of the constitution as “To edu- 
cate the public in insurance” and took 
this as his text. 

Education has been solely responsible 
for our wonderful development of civil 
government, he said. Education has 
made possible our system ‘of currency, 
upon which our commerce is based. 
Education has made possible the inven- 
tions which now play so great a part 
of our lives. Education has been the 
primary cause of the great growth of 
insurance. 

But insurance men have not yet at- 
tempted to educate the public as to 
what’ insurance really is and, that, he 
said; is the work before the federation. 


HE newer the form of insurance the 


gteater the ignorance-and suspicion— 


NEW FEDERATION OFFICERS 
President—J. W. Henry, Pittsburgh. 
Vice-President—Thomag F. Daly, Den- 

ver. ; 
Secretary—Mark T. McKee, Detroit. 
Treasurer—William G. Curtis, Detroit. 
Executive Committee—W. G. il 


the retiring side nt Pred i 
e presiden re \. 
Gray, Minneapolis, ex-officio, and the offi- 
cers. 


of the public towards it, said Mr. Hol- 
land, and for that reason compensation 


insurance has had to bear the brunt of’ 


the attack of the agitators. The first 
duty of the federation is to educate the 
voters, and every agent must use every 
ounce of his political influence to get 
voters to line up behind the federation 
—the buyers as well as sellers of insur- 
ance. 

This work must include not only the 
fighting of present attacks, but to ward 
off future attacks by preventing them, 
through education. 

As a means to this, Mr. Holland sug- 
gested addresses before chambers - of 
commerce and boards of trade. 

“Pitiless publicity” would be his slo- 
gan. The insurance business has not a 
thing to hide, and ought to let the pub- 
lic know, for instance, what is done 
with every penny received. Every fea- 
ture of company work should be made 
perfectly clear to the public. 


G EDGAR TURNER, insurance dep- 
¢ uty superintendent of Indiana, 
whose masterly presentation of the 
question of acquisition cost in compen- 
sation insurance has made him a promi- 
nent figure in casualty circles, was next 
called upon. 

Mr. Turner said that the insurance 
supervising officials of the country could 
do no better work than to lend their 
every effort to furthering the federation 
work. Mr. Turner said he was a “fed- 
eration fan,” and that he believed a 
great future of successful work ex- 
tended before it. 


The federation movement has thus 
far been a fight for the business, for the 
men who are in it. A justifiable view, 
he said, but alongside of this view is a 
bigger one, that of the public interest in 
the insurance business. Mr. Turner be- 
lieves that the federation has now 
grown to this view. 

Modern business without insurance 
is like a modern army with trenches, 
and it is the bounden duty of insurance 
to protect American business to pro- 
duce the sinews for our men in the field. 

Every disturber, every socialist, is 
seizing the present business situation 
to sow trouble, and have seized on in- 
surance as a fertile field. It is the duty 
of insurance men to hold the boat 
steady until the war is over. 

The Insurance Federation, said Mr. 
Turner, must be supported for what it 
can do for American business. 

President Henry took the chair fol- 
lowing Mr. Turner’s talk. . 

Paul W. Brown, editor and publisher 
of “The West at Work,” and former 
editor of the “St. Louis Republic,” who 
was next called upon, took up the ques- 
tion of government acquisition of the 
casualty business. 

The first question Mr. Brown said, 
was to consider the business compe- 
tency of the organizations to which is 
proposed to turn over the business, and 
then proceeded to show the utter in- 
ability of the states to manage their 
financial affairs. Their business meth- 
ods, he said, are beneath contempt, and 
the most flagrant examples of business 
mismanagement are to be found in the 
management of the public’s business af- 
fairs. And very quickly proved it. 

He then asked, “What would be lost 
in turning the casualty business over to 
the state?” and pointed out that the 
very important element of competition, 
with all-it means in genuine service to 
the purchase .of insurance, would be 
lost.. 


WHILE the government has been 
totally inefficient in running its 
own business, it has been wonderfully 


Holds a Mass 
Meeting 


successful in its work of supervising 
business, and Mr. Wood’s judgment 
was, “Let us have government supervi- 
sion of the insurance business, but keep 
the government out of it.” 


RESIDENT HENRY then called 

on some of the new members of the 
executive committee. Emmet V. 
Thompson of St. Louis urged that in- 
surance men do their own legislative 
work and told of some Missouri expe- 
riences which showed that the man who 
has a good proposition can accomplish 
a good deal more than any professional 
lobbyist.. Mr. Thompson showed that 
in most cases it is only necessary to 
prove his case to get a fair hearing, and 
a business man will receive-a more fa- 
vorable hearing than any attorney or 
lobbyist. He urged every insurance 
man to get in touch and get acquainted 


GrorcE A, GILBERT 


Vice-President National Association 
Casualty & Surety Agents 











W. R. BROCK - 
W. B. MEIKLE - 


WESTERN 


- ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine and 
Inland Marine Insurance 
Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


Vice-President & General Manager 


United States Statement 
January 1, 1917 


Total losses paid in United States from 1874 to 1916, 
inclusive, $41,657,814.31 


President 


$3,328,187.86 
1,875,941.84 
$1,452,246.02 























Chicago 


with the legislators from his district, 
and become as far as possible a factor 
in the politics in his community. James 
H. Carney, from Massachusetts, spoke 
briefly. 


THE, new constitution adopted by the 
National Council of Insurance Fed- 
eration is: 

Name—The name of this organiza- 
tion shali be the National Council of 
Insurance Federations. 

Object—The object of the organiza- 
tion shall be to bring about a better un- 
derstanding of the business of insurance 
by the general public and particularly 
as to legislation likely to make a state 
or the nation an underwriter of insur- 
ance hazards of any description. 

Membership—1. The membership of 
the organization shall be composed of 
insurance federations heretofore of 
hereafter organized under constitutions 
and rules approved by this organization 
and of insurance companies, stock and 
mutual, which transact inter-state of 
international business. 

2. Each federation admitted to mem- 
bership in this organization shall be en- 
titled to send one voting delegate te 
each convention of the organization an 


thereof. Each insurance company, ad- 
mitted to membership shall be entitled 
to send one voting delegate to eac 
convention of the organization and to 
any special or adjourned meetings 
thereof. Each insurance company, a¢- 
mitted to membership shall be entitled 
to send one voting delegate to eac 
convention of the organization and to 











(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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Last Day's Work 


of Convention 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13. 


ITH the election of officers out of 
Witte way many delegates left Friday 

evening and the attendance Satur- 
day morning was reduced. E. M. Allen, 
newly elected president, spoke on the 
organization of local boards. The idea 
is that these shall become units in the 
state associations and the latter units 
in the National association. This will 
increase the efficiency of all three forms 
of organizations. 

Astounding conditions, he said, were 
found on his recent trip with J. W. 
Rodger through Missouri. Local clubs 
can improve practices most effectively, 
handle collection troubles and eliminate 
waste through unpaid for binders. No 
local club once well organized has ever 
been given up, said Mr. Allen. Com- 
munity advertising can also be handled 
by clubs and such advertising brings in 
the recalcitrants. This work of clubs 
saves much time for members giving 
them opportunity to work on new busi- 
ness. 


COMMUNITY advertising was the 
topic of the day. Herman A. Groth, 
secretary-treasurer of the William H. 
Rankin Company, which is handling the 
Chicago Board’s publicity campaign, 
explained how newspaper space could 
be used to “put over” the thought which 
insurance men want to convey to the 
,public. He explained the Chicago 
Board’s advertising. It will, he said, 
increase premiums, increase the value 
of insurance salesmen, secure the good 
will of the local press, make the public 
appreciate insurance service, and create 
greater interest in fire prevention. Mr. 
Groth was introduced by C. S. Pellet 
of Chicago. 


(CHAIRMAN COX of the executive 
committee announced a meeting of 
that body with the president, vice-presi- 
dents, finance committee at the Trans- 
portation Club, Manhattan hotel, New 
York, Oct. 30. 
_.The resolutions committee report by 
Chairman Fred W. Cote, was adopted 
without protest. ot 3 on 

W. S. Hartson invited the association 
to New Orleans in 1918; Ex-President 
Thomas H. Geer and Thomas Goss, 
President of the Cleveland Exchange, 
requested the next meeting for Cleve- 
land. _The selection will be made at the 
Mid-Year Conference. 

Chairman C. F. Hildreth, of the uniform 
blanks committee, announced that on Jan. 
1 a uniform account current blank agreed 
to by agents and the National Board would 
be put into use. 

The resolution adopted at the Mid-Year 
Conference, asking the Northwestern Na- 
tional to’ cooperate in local boards, was 
rescinded, as it unfairly singled out ‘one 
company and one that cooperated faith- 
fully wherever its representatives did af- 
filiate. 

; The convention closed with the sing- 
ing of the “Star Spangled-Banner.” 


Military Part 
of the Progam 


At the Friday afternoon session time 
Was given to a delegation from the 
British and Canadian recruiting mission 
workers in St. Louis. A quartette sang 
and Captain Taylor spoke. He said 
that these missions were endeavoring 
to enlist friendly aliens who might 
Otherwise be taking positions vacated 
y American volunteers or conscripts. 
He asked the: insurance men to do all 
in their power to prevent enemy aliens 
from getting such places. He urged all 
to report utterers of treasonable re- 
Marks or handle such people without 
the assistance of department of justice 
omicers. He also urged men to con- 


tribute as much to the soldiers’ tobacco 
tund as they spent personally for smok- 
ing. His appearance made a great hit. 





| Resolutions Adopte d 


LIBERTY LOAN WAR—In the great crisis with which our government is 
confronted in the war forced upon it by a ruthless foreign power, the insurance 
agents of the country, especially those who are unable to give their services in 
other ways, can best demonstrate their loyalty and support of the government at 
this time by liberal subscriptions to the second Liberty Loan, and we urge all 
agents individually, and all local associations of agents to do their utmost to 
make this loan a complete success. , 

* * 

WAR CONSERVATION—The services of this association and its members 
throughout the country are tendered to the national government and the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in the conservation of the resources of the 
country from loss by fire. This association urges that all members give their 
best efforts to the removal of hazardous conditions which may come to their 
notice, and in cases where such conditions are not remedied, to see that the mat- 
ter is brought to the attention of proper local or state authorities. : 

* 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP—Notwithstanding less extension work 
than usual, the demands of the war upon agents, and the increase in dues, it is a 
great satisfaction to note the increase in paid-up memberships. 

* * * 


RELATIONS WITH COMPANIES—AIll conferences with the companies 
during the year have been pleasant and satisfactory. Our relations with them 
have never before been so cordial and helpful. The managers are evidently un- 
shaken in their belief in, and support of, the American agency system. 

* * * 

RELATIONS WITH COMMISSIONERS—The uniform courtesy and full 
attention of the state insurance commissioners to our requests, and their valuable 
services in our behalf, are deeply appreciated. Never before have insurance inter- 
ests been so well conserved by state officials. 

* * * 

CASUALTY EXPIRATIONS—We recommend that the incoming casualty 
committee be instructed to take up the recommendations in regard to a declara- 
tion of principles upon the ownership of expirations and make a report upon same 
at the mid-year conference. E 

* x 

CONFERENCE WITH CASUALTY ASSOCIATION—The incoming 
president is instructed to appoint a committee to act in conferences of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety Agents. 

* * 


AGENTS’ QUALIFICATION LAWS—We urge the more general adoption 
of agents’ qualification laws and recommend the state associations to take steps 
for their passage where not yet enacted. 

* 

REINSURANCE OF RECIPROCALS, MUTUALS AND STATE FUNDS 
—We deprecate the practice on the part of some companies in extending reinsur- 
ance facilities to reciprocal underwriters, mutual companies and state funds and 
earnestly request that the same be discontinued. 

a one 


COMMITTEE ON DEFUNCT COMPANIES—We recommend that the 
matter of return commissions in defunct companies be referred to the incoming 
executive committee, with power to take action towards raising such special 
funds as may be necessary, the receipts and disbursements of same to be within 
the control of the executive committee. 

* * * 


JUMBO LINES AND REINSURANCE—The check caused by the war 
upon this inimical practice is viewed with satisfaction and it is hoped that in the 
interest of the public, and that of the conservative companies and insurance 
agents, measures will be taken to eliminate or largely reduce this dangerous 
practice. This association pledges cooperation with companies or insurance com- 
missioners in efforts to remove this menace to the American Agency System. 


ANNEXES, MULTIPLE AGENCIES—Now that the insurance commis- 
sioners have condemned the multiple agency abuse, and recommended that fire 
insurance interests arrange “by mutual concessions and agreement” to end it, we 
direct the incoming president to appoint a committee of five for conference with 
the companies on this subject, or others which may come up. We can hasten the 
day of sole agencies by action in the local boards and therefore call upon all 
such boards to act promptly as requested by the midyear conference. 


RESIDENT AGENT LAW—The Kentucky resident agent law having re- 
cently been tested and its validity successfully upheld, although the prompt 
action of the Kentucky state association’s aid and supported by the Louisville 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and as this favorable decision makes for the stabil- 
ity of these laws in all states much to the advantage of local agents everywhere 
the National association expresses its keen sense of obligation to the Kentucky 
state association, and Louisville Board for the far reaching and influential deci- 
sion secured. ont 

* 

UNCOMPLETED BINDERS, NOT ‘TAKEN POLICIES, BACK DATED 
CANCELLATIONS AND LOOSE ADJUSTMENT OF SMALL LOSSES— 
The companies having appealed to us to correct existing abuses, our sense of 
fairness and right moves us to pledge the efforts of this association to correct the 
evils in so far as our influence may prevail. We recommend that local boards 
present this matter to their memberships and that the Agency Bulletin bring it 
prominently to the attention of agents of the United States. Justice to our com- 
panies, patriotic response to the need of the nation-wide economy impels our 
hearty cooperation. ei cal 

WORK OF CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS—The association recog- 
nizes and appreciates the invaluable services rendered to the public and insur- 
ance interests along educational and ‘fire prevention lines by the credit men’s 
associations of the country. yer Mea 'g 

THANKS—We extend our sincere thanks to the St. Louis Fire Under- 
writers Association, the Missouri Federation and the fire and casualty agents of 
the state wha have acted as hosts in this most successful convention; also to the 
representatives of the insurance press who have so fully reported these meetings 
and to our retiring officers and committeemen who have served us so faithfully 
and efficiently. 


Opening Session 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


service bureau so live and so valuable 
that no agent in the country would dare 
to remain outside the organization. 

George D. Markham of St. Louis as 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
reported the work done by that branch 
of the association and summarized leg- 
islation action affecting insurance during 
the past year. 

E. M. Allen, vice-chairman of the 
organization committee, gave a rousing 
report. Mr. Allen, full of life, enthu- ° 
siasm and ideas is dynamic. He gave 
valuable suggestions to local and state 
organizations that have been proven 
beneficial to such associations and the 
national body but even more so to 
the members. F. E. Warren of Salem, 
Mass., chairman of the committee, is 
ill at home and a telegram of sympathy 
was ordered sent. 


“THURSDAY morning’s big event was 
the address of Benjamin Rush, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Company of 
North America, on the one hundred and 
tenth anniversary of the American 
agency system. With interesting quo- 
tations from old documents he told the 
story of the agency appointment at 
Lexington, Ky., in 1807, the first ever 
made in fire insurance history. Mr. 
Rush is a magnetic man and his ad- 
dress was full of interesting informa- 
tion. 

H. H. Rasweiler, who has been an 
agent of the company at Naperville, Iil., 
since 1873, spoke on changes in the 
business since he entered it after broken 
health forced him to retire from the 
presidency of Evangelical College at 
Naperville. The applause that followed 
his remarks was unusually prolonged. 


Just before adjournment of the morn- 
ing session the first intimation of dis- 
cord in the association was heard on 
the floor, though rumblings in the hotel 
lobbies began with the arrival of dele- 
gates. Adolph J. Meyer of Indianapolis 
charged the past two administrations 
with. shelving convention legislation 
adopted at Minneapolis two years ago. 
At that time a large cities conference 
committee was ordered created. He 
stated that no action had ever been 
taken despite repeated urging on the 
part of himself and others. Mr. Meyer 
also demanded more democracy in the 
association and requested that officers 
be nominated from the floor instead 
of by a nominating committee. He of- 
fered a resolution calling for election 
by that method. 

. H. Woodworth of Buffalo took 
umbrage at Mr. Meyer’s remarks. He 
said that the large cities committee had 
been attempted but resulted in failure. 
He also remarked that when the elec- 
tion of officers became the chief busi- 
ness of the association he and many 
other veterans would say at home. He 
denied that there was any clique rule 
and pointed out that the report of the 
nominating committee could always be 
rejected and that additional nomina- 
tions could be made from the floor. 

Then followed some parliamentary 
sparring. Mr. Meyer wanted action on 
his resolution and President Roth 
wanted it referred to the résolutions 
committee. August Rebhan of Milwau- 
kee took a hand and suggested that if 
the association was democratic that 
time be given to the discussion of this 
resolution. igi 

It finally went to the resolutions com- 
mittee. 


Woke ’Em All Up 


Cincinnati appeared on the scene with 
a delegation thirty-one strong, and with 
a yell which was strong enough to 
raise the roof. They landed in the 
hotel at 10:30 p. m. Wednesday night 
and at 10:31 p. m. everyone in the 
hotel was awake. 

Here is the yell: 
B-U-C-K-E-Y-E! 
That’s the name of our family tree. 
Now, altogether; let her go: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO! 
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Uncultivated Lines 


HILLIP B. SHILLITO, of Chi- 
P ase, manager of the Massachu- 

setts Bonding, spoke Friday, re- 
placing C. E. Varley, superintendent of 
the improved risk department of the 
Springfield, who could not be present. 
Mr. Shillito said, in speaking of “Un- 
- cultivated Lines”: 

I can safely say that as respects bur- 
glary, personal accident and _ health, 
and tourist floater insurance and fidel- 
ity and surety bonds that in 90 per- 
cent of your agencies you are not secur- 
ing 20 percent of the business you could 
secure by proper cultivation. 

Simply to point out the possibilities, 
will say that exclusive of the premium 
income from tourist floater insurance, 
the total in the United States for the 
other branches for the year 1916 
amounted to slightly less than $80,000,- 
000, an increase of over $7,500,000, as 
compared with 1915. This is a consider- 
able sum of money, but when figured 
out per capita of the population, we 
find that in the burglary branch it aver- 





C. H. WoopwortH 


Ex-President National Association of 
Insurance Agents 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ages 20 cents, accident and health 49 
cents, and fidelity and surety bonds 25 
cents. The ratio is. entirely too low, 
as you will admit. 


HEREIN do the possibilities for 

improvement lie? First take the 
subdivisions of the burglary branch, 
which are as follows: 

Residence burglary and _ burglary, 
theft and larceny; personal holdup; 
mercantile open stock; messenger and 
paymaster robbery; mercantile safe; 
office and store holdup; bank safe bur- 
glary and holdup. 

When you sell a man fire insurance, 
you urge strongly that .he insure for 
not less than 80 percent of the value of 
his property. Do you suggest that he 
carry burglary and theft insurance in 
the same proportion? On your behalf, 
I answer no, for experience shows that 
a huge percentage of the policies writ- 
ten are for $1,000 or less. As a result 
of under-insuring, we have an example 
of under-cultivation.. A reduction in 
the rate is allowed where the co-insur- 
ance form is issued. 

Next, personal hold-up insurance, 
written in conjunction with residence 
policies. Excepting a few points in this 
country, the premium rate of $2.50 per 
thousand applies, and this is the cheap- 
est insurance I know of, considering 
the hazard, and yet the volume of pre- 


miums is infinitely small, compared with 
the amount of residence theft insurance 
written. 


MERCANTILE open stock insurance 
covers on the general stock while 
the premises are not open for business, 
and this field is almost virgin to work 
in, firstly due to under-insuring, and 
secondly due to your failure to prove 
the fallacy of that statement made by 
many prospects, “That the physical 
protection thrown around my premises 
will discourage burglarious attempts.” 

During these unsettled periods, mes- 
sengers and paymasters in any city or 
town where large industries are located, 
requiring the transportation of funds to 
and from the bank for payrolls and 
other purposes, are subject to robbery, 
and when you consider that the 
amounts recovered after robbery or 
holdup are almost nil, you have an argu- 
ment at once to back up your charging 
a premium of $10 or $15 a year. 

Mercantile safe insurance is one of 
the least expensive of any of the 
branches referred to, and there is not 
a fire-proof safe made but that can be 
blown by an experienced safe-blower in 
almost the twinkling of an eye, and it 
takes but a short time to open a single 
door burglar-proof safe or chest, and 
no safe company will issue to a pur- 
chaser its own policy guaranteeing the 
payment of the loss of money, etc., as 
the result of safe-breaking: 

Office and store hold-up insurance 


- seems to be popular to a certain ex- 


tent only, in the larger centers of popu- 
lation, and yet some of the most dar- 
ing holdups occur in the more sparsely 
settled districts. Six dollars will pur- 
chase, in most localities, $1,000 of pro- 
tection for one year. 


NEXT, bank burglary and hold-up in- 

surance. This is a branch where, 
to a greater degree than all others, un- 
der-insurance does not exist, but the un- 
fortunate feature here is that the local 
agent is not securing this business in so 
many cases, on account of bankers as- 
sociation connections, but this business 


can be secured by you if you insist up- 
on it, for certainly your account is of 
sufficient importance to a far-seeing 
banker to outweigh the influence of 
the secretary or other officers of the 
bankers association in insisting that the 
insurance be placed with the association 
company, and you should not deposit 
your funds with any but a far-sighted 
banker. 

If one-fifth of the total population of 
this country were to be insured against 
disability resulting from accidents and 
illnesses under the better form of poli- 
cies issued for a principal sum of 
$3,750 and a weekly indemnity of $12.50, 
and the average classification was 
found to be ordinary, the total net pre- 
miums would amount to $775,000,000, as 
compared ‘with a total premium income 
of all companies in this country for the 
year of 1916 of slightly over $48,000,000. 
I maintain that you are only insuring 
one person out of each sixteen avail- 
able, and that you are overlooking one 
of the most productive fields as re- 
spects your own income. 


ONSIDERING the present high 
scale and cost of living, and also 
considering the maximum limit of 
weekly indemnity provided for under 
the workmen’s compensation act of the 
various states, by far the greater part 
of those individuals now insured are in 
reality under-insured, and it is up to 
you to not feel satisfied with collecting 
a, $25 premium each year, but to sell 
your policyholder the maximum limit 
of insurance that he should carry, and 
furthermore do not feel satisfied with 
an order for an accident policy alone, 
sell him a disability policy providing 
against loss from illness, as well as ac- 
cidents. In 1916 the percent of losses 
paid under health policies to net pre- 
miums written was 49 percent, as com- 
pared with 44 percent under accident 
policies, and yet the premium income 
from health insurance was only one- 
sixth of the total. What better argu- 
ment do you need?’ . 
There are very few companies that 
do not have at least ten different forms 
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of policies applicable to the needs of 
any or all of your prospects, and thus 
you are in the same position as your 
successful shoe dealer. Some shoe 
dealers are satisfied if they make a sale 
for the profit alone in that particular 
sale and without regard to future sales 
to the same customers. I therefore sug- 
gest to you, do not sell limited acci- 
dent and health policies unless your 
prospect understands most thoroughly 
what he is buying, for limited policies 
wear no better than cheap shoes with 
an attractive outside finish, Some 
states forbid the issuance and sale of 
limited policies within those states. 
Most companies issue disability policies 
providing for the payment of indemnity, 
both accident and illness, for the total 
period of disability, be such disability 
ten or seventy years. 


Now, as to fidelity and surety bonds, 
this is a subject that has been of 
extreme interest to me. Although gen- 
erally treated as a branch of the insur- 
ance business, is in reality not. I will 
name the principal divisions: Fidelity 
bonds; construction and supply contract 
bonds; fiduciary and financial guaran- 
tee judicial bonds; public official and 
bank depository bonds; federal official, 
internal revenue and customs bonds; 
license, and notary public bonds. 
Permit’ me to suggest at this point 
that you could be most important fac- 
tors in the development of the fidelity 
and surety branch by instituting and 
carrying on a propaganda for the elim- 
ination of personal ,suretyship. Per- 
sonal suretyship today is the worst out- 
law of the business world. It is founded 
upon no financial consideration, purely 
upon personal friendship, and have you 
yet found an individual acting as a per- 
sonal surety who, when signing his 
friend’s bond, had any idea of the obli- 
gation undertaken and any real inten- 
tion of paying a loss under the bond, 
should one secure? I say “no” because 
the proof is evident almost every day, 
and some few states have passed laws 
requiring that the public officials of 
those states furnish corporate surety 
bonds only, and the state pays the pre- 
mium, as it should do. Likewise, in the 
larger cities corporate surety bonds 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 


Missouri Agents 


Give a Luncheon 
St. Louis, Thursday, Oct. 11. 


HE rejuvenated Missouri Associa- 

tion of Insurance Agents held a 

lunch and meeting as a side. issue 
to the National association convention. 
A hundred sat down in the banquet 
room of the Missouri Athletic Associa- 
tion at noon Thursday. As the time 
was limited business was transacted as 
the meal was served. President George 
D. Markham of St. Louis presided. He 
called on Benjamin Rush, president of 
the Insurance Company of North 
America, L. H. Stubbs of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., and Charles R. Tuttle, general man- 
ager of the North America’s western 
department at Chicago. 

The new constitution and by-laws 
were adopted unsight and unseen be- 
cause of lack of time to go over them. 
Members were requested to suggest 
changes by mail. 

New rules promulgated as of Oct. 1, 
by State Superintendent Walter 
Chorn came up for discussion. The 
question was referred to the executive 
committee, with instructions to get the 
viewpoint of members and to confer 
with the Missouri committee of com- 
pany managers. Some agents argue 
that the changes were unduly burden- 
some on agents when many are work- 
ing with depleted office forces. 
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Friday Discussions. 


St.. Louis, Friday, Oct. 12. 
GAIN the subject of democracy in 
A the National Association of In- 
surance Agents was brought to 
the fore, when the Friday morning ses- 
sion was called to order. Fred. W. 
Cole, chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, moved a change in the program, 
putting the election of officers on the 
Friday afternoon instead of Saturday 
morning, so that. those. planning to 
leave Friday evening could vote. He 
called attention to the fact that nomi- 
nations, additional to those of the nomi- 
nating committee, could be offered from 
the floor. His resolution carried. 
Reporting for the Southgate me- 
meorial committee, A. W. Neale’ of 
Cleveland stated that a bronze tablet 
had been prepared for placement in 
Trinity college at Durham, N. C., of 
which the late James H. Southgate was 
a faculty member.. The tablet was ex- 
hibited to the convention. Ex-presi- 
dent C. F. Hildreth of Freeport, IIl., 
eulogized Mr. Southgate. 


REDERICK V. BRUNS, who in 

the past has enthused the associa- 
tion with addresses on advertising and 
salesmanship, put fire into the report 
of the lively fire prevention commit- 
tee, the first which the association 
has ever received. Though the topic 
sounds stale to fire insurance men, the 
report was one of the good ones re- 
ceived. 

F. H. Wagner. of Minneapolis ex- 
plained how Minneapolis agents had 
been working through and with the 
state fire marshal, the civic and com- 
merce association and the 45,000-chil- 
dren in the public, private and pa- 
rochial schools. Prizes are given 
children who make perfect reports on 
proper fire prevention conditions in 
their homes. In this way the lesson 
is brought home to the parents. 


N presenting the report of the south- 

eastern conference committee Fred 
W. Cole teld how the agents had con- 
ferred with a company committee on 
changes in rates and commissions. He 
pointed out that under the new term 
rule of two and one-half annuals for 
three years and four annuals for five 
years there was no saving under 5-year 
policies and much less than formerly 
on 3-year policies. He stated that much 
more annual business would hereafter 
be written. The committee recom- 
mended that companies make an ad- 
ditional charge to cover the stamp tax, 
as they could not afford it, and agents 
could not collect it as a separate item. 
The big point emphasized by Mr. Cole 
was that wastes in the business must 
be eliminated. One of the greatest of 
these is from uncompleted binders and 
not taken policies. In this way from 
2 to 3 percent of the income is lost, 
amounting’ to at least $6,000,000 or 
$7,000,000 in premiums annually. The 
elimination of this waste is within the 
control of local agents. It has been 
well handled in Atlanta and can be 
taken up to the advantage of compa- 
nies, the business generally and agents 
themselves. Collecting on binders that 
are not replaced with policies and col- 
lecting on not taken policies is good 
business. It makes business men real- 
ize that insurance is a business, that 
it has nothing to give away, and that 
temporary protection and service are 
worth money. 


THE discussion, of jumbo lines and 

reinsurance brought out some hot de- 
bating. It was opened by C. H. Wood- 
worth of Buffalo... ° 

“One of the most marked illustrations 
of the danger of jumbo lines,” said 
Mr. Woodworth, “is the statement of 
the president of one company who has 
been most generous in his lines and 
reinsurance, that he preferred net lines. 
Other companies are saying they pre- 
fer net lines. It is dangerous to prop- 


erty owners. It is destructive to the 
small and conservative companies. It 
is destructive to the American agency 
system because when the companies 
are all gone but twenty-five there will 
be a lot of us fellows out of business. 
In New York a property owner can- 
not secure insurance in any company 
not authorized until he makes affidavit 
that all admitted companies have all 
they want. John A. Eckert, a New 
York broker, suggests that companies 
should not be permitted to place in- 
surance in unauthorized companies 
until all authorized companies are 
full!” 

Mr. Woodworth pointed out that 
much of the reinsurance was in com- 
panies of the central powers which 
considered contracts aS mere scraps of 
paper’ He ridiculed the recent refer- 
endum vote of Home agents on this 
subject. 


i C. JONES of Kansas City took 
* issue with Mr. Woodworth. 
Jumbo lines were usually wanted by 
agents for themselves, he said, and 
net lines were wanted for the other 
fellows. He argued that big lines re- 
duced agency expenses, prevented 
adjustment difficulties, reduced possi- 
bilities gf nonconcurrency and pleased 
customers. He read paragraphs from 
his own letter to the Home. 

George D. Markham of St. Louis 
replied to the arguments of Mr. Jones 
and held that benefits of jumbo lines 


were immediate, but the dangers were 
great. He pointed to the destructive 
effect. on relations between agents. 
Jumbo lines change the place of broker- 
age from the location of the risk to 
the home office of the company. He 
ironically’ quoted the phrase “inevitable 
econoqnic progress.” That was used in 
defense of overhead writing, he said. . 

Mr. Jones came back with the reply 
that jumbo lines were advantageous in 
eliminating second-rate agents who in 
the past lived off brokerage from first- 
rate offices: and: let the former benefit 


from the engineering departments of- 


the latter without expense. 

Others participating in the discus- 
sion were President Roth, Robert S. 
Parviour of Rochester, N. Y.; R. L. 
Stewart of Kansas City, and Louis L. 
Rauh of Cincinnati. Mr. Rauh warned 
the convention not to blame the com- 
panies, but to assume some of it them- 
selves. He said it was time for the 
agents to look after themselves instead 
of letting and asking the companies 
to. do it. ~ ae 


S. PELLET, chairman of the 
* executive committee, told some- 
thing of the quiet work which the as- 
sociation did for its members. 
“Congress,” he said, “was consider- 
ing the excess profits case last spring. 
Secretary Putnam arranged with a good 
man in Washington to watch the prog- 
ress of that legislation. It was pro- 
posed to tax people like insurance 
agents who had a nominal capital in 
their business on all of their earnings 
over a certain'amount. It was pro- 
posed to let lawyers and doctors and 
dentists and those rendering profes- 


of the Senate committee. 


sional services entirely alone. It -was 
a very unjust treatment of the case. 
We want to pay our fair share of war 
tax. We want to do as much as other 
people do, but no more. Mr. Markham, 


_Lyman M, Drake of Chicago and Ralph 


Lee’ gathered in Washington in a 
hurry. They visited all the members 
The work 
was done so well that this happened. 
They prepared with the assistance of 
the attorneys a brief to be filed with 
the two committees. When the real 
estate: men of this country woke up to 
the fact that they were in the same 
position as ourselves and liable to a 
discriminatory tax, they went to Wash- 
ington and found that the work by our 
committee had been so well done that 
a real estate man in our city who was 
a member of the executive committee 
of their association told me that we 
had done so well that they need do 
nothing for. themselves. Since then 
the tax was -replaced in the bill, but 
it covers :professional men as well. It 
doesn’t discriminate.” ‘ 

Mr. Pellet also pointed out the good 
work ‘that had been done on contin- 
gent commissions before the insurance 
comimssioners. 


E, M. Allen, newly elected president, is 
carrying his right arm in a sling as the 
result of a Ford crank. He has been driv- 
ing one for six years and never had trou- 
ble till two weeks ago. The break caused 
him considerable pain during the meeting. 


Perry J. Keck of Keck’s Agency at 
Fairbury, Ill, left last week for Des 
Moines, where he enters the new National 
army. His brother, Karl V. Keck of the 
same agency, is at Houston, Texas, with 
the third Illinois. 





LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-President 


E. C. JAMESON, President 
W. H. PAULISON, Vice-President 


GLOBE & RUTGERS 


Fire Insurance Company 


111 William Street 
NEW YORK 








Cash Capital . . . .. . $ 700,000.00 
Assets, January 1, 1917 
Surplus to Policyholders .- 


- $13,790,133.26 
6,950,190.55 











J. H. MULVEHILL, Secretary 
W. L.{ LINDSAY, Secretary 


J. T. GORDON, Secretary 


J. D. LESTER, Ass’t Sec’y 
A. H. WITTHOHN, Ass’t Sec’y 
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HOME OFFICE, GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Old and Tried”’ 





AS AN ACTUAL AGENCY ASSET 


The Agent who represents the Glens Falls Insurance Com- 

pany is known by that very fact to be an agent of enterprise 
and high ideals Q Sixty-eight years of business has given the Glens 
Falls an experience in agency selection which helps the agent as well 
as the Company, for the Glens Falls is so well known as the ‘Old 
and Tried ’’ that an atmosphere of reliability pervades the office 
where it is represented. 





WHY NOT AVAIL YOURSELF OF 
THIS ASSET? 


FIRE: MARINE: AUTO: TORNADO | 


TOTAL ASSETS, $6,678,543.00  :: POLICY-HOLDERS’ SURPLUS, $2,889,104.00 





GLENS FALLS INSURANCE. COMPANY 


R. A. LITTLE, President E. W. WEST, Vice-President J. L. WHITLOCK, Vice-President H. N. DICKINSON, Secretary 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 










































































The 


7alli~ 


Insurance Company 
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is an American born and American bred company, with sixty- 
eight years of American breeding. 


The great martial turmoil which now disturbs the world, with its awful sacrifices, 
is the inevitable struggle between Americanism and Imperialism; Democracy and Autoc- 


racy, and Americanism is Democracy in practical operation in living, forceful, actual 
demonstration. 
America is the first real and even yet the really greatest Republic of the world; but 
its spirit has been working throughout Christendom until monarchies have fallen, thrones 


tottered and the divine right of kings has been absorbed by the Divine Right Of Men 


and our national spirit is still marching on. 
Our power isin our unitedness - in our oneness of spirit, and let us unreservedly 
give this power to our flag. 


“Old Glory”’ is the brilliant symbol of all that Americanism has been, The flag of 
today and tomorrow. What a flag it may be in the tomorrow! 


Be ready to protect and defend it by every thought and word and deed. It is in the 


conflict and it is not for us to reason why. 


The Glens Falls has in every way it could responded to these sentiments and to 
the calls of our government. ‘Old Glory” floats above its Home Office night and day, 
and below it the banner of the Red Cross, both illuminated, when dark comes, by con- 
cealed lights - “proof thro the night that our flag is still there’’! 


Yes, the Glens Falls is an American Institution and we are proud of it. 


R. A. LITTLE, President 
E. W. WEST, Vice President J. L. WHITLOCK, Vice President 
H. N. DICKINSON, Secretary R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 


FIRE : MARINE : AUTOMOBILE - TORNADO 
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Equipped for SERVICE, SATISFACTION 
and SECURITY 


W. H. MARKHAM & C0. 


Agents for the leading 
Companies in all lines 


GEO. D. MARKHAM 
JNO. R. GOODALL 


ALBERT H. HITCHINGS 
CHARLES H. MORRILL 
BOYLE O. RODES 


Brokerage Orders Solicited 
1601 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 


Sixth and Olive Streets 
ST. LOUIS 


























Chas. L. Crane 
Chas. G. Petrie 


W. A. O’Connor E. W. Mangson 
Nicholas R. Wall Alex Lips 
W. P. Selby 


CHAS. L. CRANE AGENCY COMPANY 


INSURANCE 


Strongest Agency in St. Louis 


The Service of our Rate Engineering Department is at the 
disposal of Non-Resident Agents and Brokers placing 
business with us on St. Louis properties. 


ELEVENTH FLOOR, PIERCE BLDG. 
SAINT LOUIS 


















































R. J. O'Brien & Company 


Oscar R. Witte 





SUITE 552 Pierce Bldg. 





Insurance and Bonds 





GENERAL AGENTS 
Southern Surety Company 


























E. F. DECKER & COMPANY 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
AGENTS 


Suite 748-752 Pierce Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














T. LOUIS AGENTS endeavored 
to make this convention, as far 
as they were in a position so to do, 
the best in the history of the National As- 
sociation. We hope that you feel that it was. 


The National Association has been a tower 
of strength to every local agent and the 
St. Louis agents have, year in and year out, 
tried to be,a tower of strength to the organ- 
ization. 


To those members who were unable to ac- 
cept of our invitation we extend greetings 
and good wishes. We regret your absence 
and hope that when the Association again 
meets in our city that you will be able to 
attend. 








& Co. 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


Suite 213-217 Navarre Bldg. 
S. W. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
































Delafield & Bnow 


(F. C. CASE) 


Insurance 


1424 Pierce Building, 
St. Louis 















































EARL C. THOMPSON 
AGENCY 


GENERAL INSURANCE LINES 


1413-18 Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


























F. D. HIRSCHBERG & CO. 


ST. LOUIS UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
Offices, 123 Merchants Exchange 
C. J. KEHOE, Manager 





ASSOCIATES 


MRS. E. M. GETZ 
H. J. BARTON 
JOHN I. FISHER 


L. A. ENGEL 
JOHN W. COOK 
GEO. I. DREW 
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History 
of the 


Local Agency System 


BEGINNING OF THE MOVEMENT IN THIS COUNTRY, ITS PRESENT STATUS AND ITS 
FUTURE POSSIBILITIES ARE OUTLINED BY PRESIDENT RUSH OF NORTH AMERICA 


of the North America, which is cel- 

ebrating the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth year of its continuous op- 
erations, gave one of the great speeches 
of the convention. It was very fitting 
that he appear at this time. He said: 

As you all know, I have the honor to 
be the president of the oldest American 
stock insurance company now existing, 
and the first company to recognize the 
value of the local agency system by the 
appointment of a local agent to write 
fire insurance in Lexington, Ky., 110 
years ago, or in the year 1807. 

It is not my purpose at the present 
time to attempt to review the history 
of the organization, growth and devel- 
opment of the great local agency sys- 
tem of fire insurance throughout the 
United States. This subject in itself 
would comprise a history too great and 
too wonderful to be compressed into the 
few brief remarks which I intend to 
make at the present time. 

I shall, therefore, leave the story of 
that stupendous achievement to abler 
hands than mine. I will invite your at- 
tention to the story of the original 
founding of the local agency system, 
with a brief review of the conditions 
then prevailing which opened the door 
of opportunity to the local agent, after 
which I shall endeavor to touch upon 
some of the problems which still re- 
main to be solved, and upon some of 
the more important duties and respon- 
sibilities which now rest upon our 
shoulders. 


Poor the North BENJAMIN RUSH 


‘T WAS eight years after the War of 

Independence had been ‘fought and 
won that a number of leading citizens 
and merchants in Philadelphia, many of 
them men who had been identified with 
the American Revolution, met together 
in the old Independence Hall, where 
the Declaration of Independence had 
been signed, to found the Insurance 
Company of North America. 

Prior to this time practically all in- 
surance, whether marine or fire, had 
been effected with individual underwrit- 
ers, whose capacity’ was necessarily 
limited, and whose security in many 
cases was not above question. Indeed, 
William Penn himself had a very dis- 
agreeable experience with one of them. 
In a letter to a friend he states that 
J. Askew insured £100 upon thy letter, 
but the insurer failed and the premium 
was lost, adding as a postscript: “In- 
surers fail much.” 


OUR first fire policy was issued in 
December, 1794, but the business 
of fire insurance was not very brisk for 
a very long time, it being, I am sorry 
to say, the exception for people to in- 
sure their property against destruction 
by fire. Indeed, very many people con- 
sidered it a highly irreligious practice, 
as tending to defeat the will of the Al- 
mighty. 

During our first fiscal year only sev- 
enty-three fire policies were issued, and 
this in spite of the fact that the com- 
pany had advertised its new departure 
by distributing 5,000 proposals of in- 
surance amongst the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia. Even in these early days 
we appreciated the value of advertising. 
In 1796 we extended our operations to 
cover the United States as it then ex- 
isted, and at the close of that year our 
company had risks on its books in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Massachusetts, and most of the 
thirteen original colonies. 

Fire insurance at that time was a cu- 
riously primitive sort of business when 
viewed in the light of the present day. 
Every month the Philadelphia newspa- 
pers contained a list of the insurance 


policies which would expire in- the fol- 
lowing month. This was the only no- 
tice which the policyholders had to re- 
new, if they wanted to be protected. 


| IS hard in these latter times to 

make a mental picture of the condi- 
tions of living which existed in the 
United States in those early days. 
There was not a single state west of 
the Alleghenies, Ohio being the first to 
be admitted in 1802; the United States 
possessed no territory beyond the Mis- 
sissippi river; not a single railroad or 
steamboat was. in existence, and not one 
of the great inventions of modern times 
had been perfected, or even thought of. 

The cotton gin, photography, the 
sewing machine, vulcanized rubber, the 
telegraph or telephone, illuminating 
gas, electricity, the steam engine, were 
not even dreamed of. The only illu- 
minant was candles. Indeed, the age 
has been graphically described as the 
age of candle light. Our company had 
been in existence forty years before 
friction matches came into use, and we 
were twenty-three years old at the time 
of the overthrow of Napoleon at Wa- 
terloo, at which time the population of 
the United States was a little under 
four million. 

But if it was the era of small things 
materially, it was the era of great 
things spiritually—an age of high ideals, 
of lofty enthusiasms, of plain living, 
and of high thinking, of great expecta- 
tions and wise planning for the future, 
and the establishment and growth of 
the local agency system is one of the 


proofs that our forefathers were men 
of vision and planned wisely. 


THE first record which we have, look- 
ing towards the adoption of the local 
agency system, was in 1798, when our 
directors voted that it was inexpedient 
to have an agency at Charleston, S. C., 
to take risks against fire. The proposal 
was accordingly declined, although 
later it evidently bore fruit, because we 
have records of agencies being placed 
in towns nearby to Philadelpiha for the 
purpose of writing marine insurance. 

As their experience with marine 
agents for ten years had evidently been 
favorable, in 1807 the directors consid- 
ered a memorial from Alexander Henry 
on the advisability of extending insur- 
ance against fire to Lexington, Ky., and 
a committee appointed to consider the 
whole subject reported favorably Dec. 
7, and further authorized the president 
to appoint suitable and trusted persons 
at such places.as he shall think advis- 
able to act as surveyors and agents of 
the company. This Lexington appoint- 
ment is the first record of commissioned 
fire insurance agents. 

In 1807 we extended our agency sys- 
tem by appointing agencies in Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and wherever 
the new towns in what was'then the far 
west sprang up, there the North Amer- 
ica appointed agents to do their part 
in assisting the development of the 
country. . Incidentally, I would like to 
say that from that day to this, in every 
important town where it set up its 








Capital, $300,000.00 


E.R. Ormsby, Pres’t 








Industrial Fire Insurance Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 


In these days of multiplying annexes, 
and sub-annexes, and re-annexes, and 
sub-re-annexes and then some, it pays 
Local Agents to safeguard their re- 
newals by representing a single Com- 
pany operating under its own name 
and following the sole agency system. 


Ohio's fastest growing company, a 
management that knows and apprec- 
iates the agent’s problems. 


Joseph Winum, Treas. and Ass’t Sec’y 


Surplus, $137,857.82 


G. F. Hutchings, Sec’y 














agency then, it has continued to have 
one at that place up to the present day. 


HIS brings us to the point where it 
is pertinent to consider the reason 
why the local agency system, which, 
like all great institutions, had such a 
modest beginning, has grown to such 
prodigious dimensions in a space of 


BENJAMIN RusH, 


President Insurance Company of North 
America 


time so little exceeding a _ century. 
There must be some good economic 
reason why this is so. It must have 
had a sound constitution and sturdy 
virtue to justify itself, or else it would 
never have stood the test of time and 
triumphantly weathered the numerous 
storms which have attempted to shake 
its hold upon the affections of the in- 
suring public. t 

What, then, was this reason? What 
were the conditions which afforded such 
a favorable environment for the growth 
of the agency system. In brief, it al- 
forded an absolutely necessary link be- 
tween the insurer and the insured, and, 
furthermore, it was economically the 
soundest method of affording insurance 
to the public yet devised. ; 

It may be accepted as a truism that 
if there were no insurance companies 
there would be no insurance agents, but 
the opposite of that proposition by n° 
means holds true. If there were 10 
insurance agents, there would not only 
be all the insurance companies whit 
there are today, but many hundre 
more, because it would be necessary for 
every hamlet or township to have 5 
Own insurance company, whether — 
or mutual, to protect its citizens agains 
the risks of fire, which they themselves 
were unable to bear, and in the large 
cities, if there were no agency system. 
the insurance companies would have bs 
be multiplied many fold if the citer 
of each individual city were obliged vr 
provide for their own protection again 
fire in their own local companies. 


ACH of these many insurance com 
panies would, I think I am just 
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in saying, be provided with its own 
staff of officers, who would have to be 
paid, and the capital subscribed by the 
stockholders, being necessarily greater 
than that of all the insurance compa- 
nies in existence today, would add an 
additional burden in dividends to be 
shouldered by the long-suffering policy- 
holder. 

If it is difficult today, with the com- 
paratively few insurance companies 
now in existence, to obtain uniformity 
of action and economy of operation, 
what confusion and added expense 
would result if the state of affairs were 
as I have pictured it, instead of being 
as it is. 

The great conflagrations—Chicago, 
Boston, Baltimore, and the greatest of 
all, San Francisco—have been profound 
lessons in the economy of fire insur- 
ance. They have emphasized the ne- 
cessity of two prime requisites for 
safety, one the accumulation of large 
net surpluses to absorb the shock of 
successive losses; the other the restric- 
tion of lines, streets, and blocks, so that 
the distribution of liability amongst 
companies will protect the policyholder 
against the possible destruction of the 
security of his policy. 

It is the local agency system which 
has enabled the insurance companies 
to multiply their activities, and to ex- 
tend them to every city and hamlet in 
the land; that has made it possible for 


the present small amount of insurance: 


capital to shoulder with safety the 
many billions of liability which is now 
assumed by the insurance. companies 
operating in the United States; which 
has greatly facilitated the distribution 
of liability among insurance companies; 
which has reduced the cost of insur- 
ance to the policyholder; which has 
placed a wise adviser at his shoul- 
der, and has given him greater se- 
curity for his money than he could 
possibly have had had he been obliged 
to depend solely upon a local company 
for all his protection. 

You who have the proud title of 
“local agents” may congratulate your- 
selves on having been public benefac- 
tors to the insuring public, not only as 
wise advisors and counsellors, but also 
as being the cause of the individual as- 
sured getting greater security at much 
less cost than he could in any other 
way. 


[t IS true that the company with which 

I am connected was the pioneer in 
the local agency field, but the benefits 
which I have outlined were so clear 
and manifest that they have been 
adopted by practically all the leading 
companies, both American and foreign, 
and while, as you can readily under- 
stand, | am proud of the fact that my 
company was the first to appoint a local 
agent, justice compels me to point out 
to you that the idea has been so splen- 
didly successful because of the many 
great American and foreign companies 
managed by men of great ability, fore- 
sight and honorable ambition, who 
have helped to make the local agency 
system a national institution, and that 
all of these companies of the past, as 
sm as of the present, deserve equal 
honor with the North America when 
we celebrate today the establishment of 
the iocal agency system. 


TO MY mind, one of the crying needs 
of the day is the need for increased 
cooperation between all parties to the 
contract of insurance. Springing from 
the establishment of the local agency 
> man and developing coincidentally 
ede of it, has been the steady in- 
Boe of cooperation between insurance 
ae panies. As the number of insur- 
a gee diminished in propor- 
oth t le number of inhabitants of the 
‘oe ry, through the operation of the 
eine — System, and as they in- 
re sea in size and financial strength, 
sb in wisdom and knowledge of in- 
sibi o conditions, it has become pos- 
om or them to effect improvements 
a. a and reforms in prac- 
~~" Which have been of untold value 

€ msuring public, and which never 
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ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE ON AUTOMOBILES 


Ohe 
American 
Automobile 
Insurance 
Company 

of St. Louts 


CHAS. W. DISBROW, President 





Branch Offices: Home Office: 


CHICAGO: Insuranc Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
DETROIT: New Book Bldg. * 
CLEVELAND: Park Bldg. ; 
MILWAUKEE: Old Northwestern Mutual Life Bldg. 


THE SPECIALIST 


Automobile Insurance Only 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, 
LIABILITY and PROPERTY DAMAGE 


Comparative Statement: 
PREMIUM INCOME 


Rerceris 1911 
369,214.13 1912 


494,195.52 1913 
533,165.58 1914 680,931.22 


856,233.00 1915 925,974.09 
1,361,414.85 1916 1,477,493.63 


RESOURCES 


250,000.00 
539,988.32 


585,301.39 


Assets Over $1,750,000.00 
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could have been achieved but by col- 
lective effort. 

am aware that I am here treading 
on dangerous ground, as for many years 
it seems to have been the theory of the 
public, and through them of their rep- 
resentatives in the legislatures, that the 
utmost measure of free, unlimited and 
destructive competition was absolutely 
necessary if the policyholder was not 
to be robbed by predatory insurance 
companies at every turn. Today, when 
the government of the United States is 
operating the railroads of the United 
States, as a whole, and forbidding them 
to compete with each other, and doing 
it, I might remark, in flat contravention 
of its own laws; when it is combining 
the activities of its ship owners under 
the wing of the shipping board; when 
it is standardizing the plans for the 
ships which it proposes to build, in 
order that they may be constructed eco- 
nomically; when it has_ established 
board after board at Washington for 
the express purpose of obtaining the 
benefits and economies due to coopera- 
tion. perhaps I may be permitted to 
outline some of the benefits which co- 
operation has achieved in the insurance 
field, and get away with it without be- 
ing considered an undesirable citizen. 


HE logical result of unrestricted 

competition in the insurance field 
would be exactly the same as that ex- 
perienced in the packing house busi- 
ness or in the. oil business, or in any 
other field of human endeavor, namely, 
a few great corporations or trusts oc- 
cupying the whole field and squeezing 
out everybody else. I sincerely trust 
that we will never have such complete 
competition as will result in anything 
of the kind in the field of insurance. 
I believe we should have enough co- 
operation to obtain the benefits due 
to cooperation, and enough competition 
to make that cooperation behave itself. 

One of the greatest benefits conferred 
upon the inhabitants of the United 
States by what I may call the entente 
cordiale, now existing between prac- 
tically all the American companies, has 
been the united effort on their part to 
reduce the scandalously great fire waste 
of this country. 

Through the National Board, and 
through its various committees, a great 
service has been rendered to the public 


‘in lessening the conflagration hazard, 


and improving the protection in hazard- 
ous localities, in promoting enlightened 
building codes, looking towards a sub- 
stitution of buildings which will not 
burn in place of those which do, in the 
establishment of underwriters’ labora- 
tories, whose object is to bring to the 
user the best obtainable information of 
the merits of appliances, devices, ma- 
chines and materials in respect to life 
and fire, and accident prevention; in 
establishing standards of safety for 
heating. lighting and enginering plants; 
by testing the motors of fire engines; 
by investigation of the cause and ori- 
gins of fire, and generally in taking 
every lawful means in their power to 
lessen the heavy tax which now rests on 
the shoulders of the American people 
by reason of their enormous and unnec- 
essary annual fire waste. 
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HE activities which I have outlined 

are so great, and their cost is so 
great, that they could not be accom- 
plished by individual action. It is en- 
tirely due to the cooperation of the fire 
companies that such satisfactory results 
have been achieved. As an illustration, 
it will be of interest to you gentlemen 
to know that at the outbreak of the 
present war the National Board placed 
its services at the disposal of the na- 
tional government for the purpose of 
aiding the United States to conserve 
its resources bv avoiding unnecessary 
destruction by fire. 

Its president practically withdrew 
from the management of his own com- 
pany, went to Washington, and de- 
voted his whole time to the services 
of the national government. What the 
national service committee of the Na- 
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tional Board has accomplished may be 
recited in a few words: 

It has cooperated with state councils 
of defense; with Mr. Hoover’s food con- 
servation bureau; with the government 
of the grain growing states and cotton 
producing states, their insurance de- 
partments and fire marshals; with the 
emergency construction board;° the 
storage committee of the general mu- 
nitions board; the cantonment commit- 
tee; the board of munitions; with the 
National Council of Defense, and with 
countless thousands of property own- 
ers, to the end that materials neces- 
sary for the government work, and for 
the feeding of the people of the United 
States and their allies, should be con- 
served and not wastefully burned. 

It has put the services of its presi- 
dent, of its officers, and of hundreds of 
highly paid and specially trained men 
at the service of the government, in this 
connection, without cost to the nation. 

It is perhaps needless to remind you 
that the National Board has nothing 
whatever to do with the naming of any 
rate for any fire insurance policy. It 
is purely an organization devoted to 
conserving the interests of the fire in- 
surance fraternity, and the insuring 
public of the United States. 


OW, what is our duty? What serv- 
ices are demanded of us at the 
present time? 

Before submitting the question, let 
me put just a few more statistics before 
you, which I think speak for themselves 
in clarion tones. 

They are briefly as follows: In ten 
years, covering from 1907 to 1916, the 


losses paid by insurance companies in 
the United States amounted to the sum 
of $1,616,000,000. Last year they 
amounted to $214,000,000, which figures 
out $2.10 per head for every man, wo- 
man and child in the United States. 
No nation, however rich, can afford to 
face a drain such as this. The fact that 
the losses were made up by insurance 
simply means that everybody in the 
United States last year contributed $2.10 
per head to make up a destruction in 
value which need not have occurred. 

In England, in France, and among 
continental nations generally, they are 
wiser than we are on the question of 
fire wastage. 

They do not look on a fire as a mat- 
ter affecting only the policyholder, and 
the insurance company as a bet which 
one party to the contract has won and 
the other lost, by no manner of means. 


THEY see a loss by fire in its true 
colors, namely, an unnecessary destruc- 
tion of value which ought to have been 
preserved for the public benefit, and 
they have, therefore, by wise laws and 
by public education reduced their loss 
by fire to a minimum. The average 
loss, per capita, in nine large cities in 
England in 1916 was 92 cents; in Scot- 
land it was 48 cents; in Italy it was 
30 cents; in the Hague, Holland, it was 
13 cents. 

Shall we go home and confess that 
we are less wise, less able than they? 
Judge of the good which could have 
been accomplished by the value which 
we have wastefully burned up in the last 
ten years; of the children who could 


have been educated; of the colleges 
which could have been founded; of the 
widow and orphan, who could have been 
cared for, had this sum of money been 
devoted to the uses to which it might 
have been applied instead of merely 
standing as a high beacon to our na- 
tional vices of waste and carelessness, 
but if the destruction.in property value 
is appalling, what is to be said of the 
loss of life, which is sustained every 
year in the United States as a result 
of fires, the large majority of them un- 
necessary. 


IN THE year 1916 there were lynched 
in the United States some fifty-five 
people—a dark record, we will all 
agree. In the same year, in the United 
States, 1,121 persons lost their lives as 
a result of fire—a burnt offering on the 
altar of carelessness. 

Should we not, therefore—will we 
not, therefore, go back to our native 
places with the firm resolve to do what 
lies. in our power, by the education of 
the public, and by all lawful means, to 
ameliorate the distressing record of fire 
wastage with which we are confronted? 
It is our own particular duty, as fire 
insurance agents, to do this because fire 
insurance is our own particular busi- 
ness, and especially is this true at the 
present time, when the United States is 
engaged in the greatest war that she 
has ever faced since she became a na- 
tion; a war in which she must employ 
every ounce of her strength if she is 
to attain the object which she has set 
out to realize; a war which might con- 
ceivably be lost or won by the values 


ee in unnécessary and preventable 
res. 


N 1776 this country drew its sword to 

establish the proposition that all men 
were created free and equal; in 1812 it 
fought for the freedom of the sea; in 
1846 it fought Mexico to free the  citi- 
zens of its southwestern territory from 
an alien and cruel domination; in 1861 
it fought to strike the shackles from the 
limbs of the slave, and in defense of 
the proposition that no man created to 
the image of his Maker should be held 
in bondage by another; in 1899 it fought 
to free Cuba from the intolerable mis- 
government to which it was being sub- 
jected; today, we have again drawn the 
sword in defense of liberty throughout 
the world. 

I need not tell you of the aims of the 
imperial German government and its 
allies, or of the nature of the warfare 
which that government has employed, 
and is employing, to enforce them— 
you are entirely familiar with them. 

Prior to the outbreak of our Civil 
War, Abraham Lincoln said he did not 
believe the United States could con- 
tinue to exist half slave and half free. 
If he were alive today, I think he would 
say that human society cannot continue 
to exist with one portion of it believing 
that man was created solely as the sub- 
ject of autocratic power, born to carry 
out the will of that power, and the 
other portion believing, passionately 
believing, that all men were created the 
free masters of their own destinies, and 
that government depends upon the just 
consent of the governed. 


The Story of Compensation Rates 


P. F. Garnett Tells How They Are 
Made and Why the Method Is Used 


F. GARNETT, field secretary of 
p the National Workmen’s Compen- 

*sation Service Bureau and man- 
ager of the bureau office at Chicago, 
made interesting a topic that could 
have been so treated that snores instead 
of applause would follow. His sched- 
uled theme at the joint sessions of the 
fire and casualty associations Thursday 
afternoon was: “Making Compensa- 
tion Rates; Promulgation of Manuals 
and Plans for Rate Modifications.” In 
truth he told the story of compensa- 
tions rates and it was an interesting 
one. He said: 


THE National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau is a voluntary 
association of stock casualty insurance 


companies established in 1910, to gather, 


tabulate and preserve information and 
statistics concerning the number, causes 
and cost of industrial accidents; to aid 
in the preparation of plans for suitably 
insuring the compensation of work peo- 
ple who are injured while engaged in 
industrial occupations; to promote the 
interests of the companies which issue 
workmen’s compensation or liability 


policies, including collision and property 
damage insurance upon vehicles, and to 
provide ways and means for rendering 
service to the public as well as to em- 
ployers and employes under workmen’s 
compensation laws or plans; to provide 
facilities for the proper inspection of 
industrial risks in order that the haz- 
ards attaching to industrial occupations 
may be minimized; to provide compe- 
tent and thoroughly trained inspectors 
of workmen’s compensation and liabil- 
ity risks; to prepare, test and publish 
schedules for the modification of man- 
ual rates according to the merits or 
demerits of individual risks; to secure 
to employers of labor equitable rates 
of insurance properly reflecting the his- 
tory of the risk in respect to casualties 
and the efforts made to reduce the num- 
ber of accidents and to eliminate the 
danger of personal injuries to workmen; 
to assist in affording to the public an 
intelligent understanding of the theory 
and practice of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the advantage attaching thereto, 
the cost thereof and the best means for 
securing the payment of these benefits 
to injured employes and those depend- 


ent upon them, in full compliance with 
the workmen’s compensation laws, and 
to generally afford to members, to legis- 
lators, to state officials, to employers, to 
employes and to legitimate inquirers 
any and all information which may as- 
sist in forming a sound basis for public 
opinion upon the complicated questions 
arising under laws providing compen- 
sation for industrial accidents. 


THE work of the bureau is primarily 
the determination of correct com- 
pensation and liability rates and I shall 
dwell at some length upon the problems 
which. have presented themselves and 
been overcome by the actuaries and sta- 
tisticians engaged in the preparation of 
past and present rates manuals, with 
particular reference to workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 

he premium basis for workmen’s 
compensation insurance is the fixed 
amount which the employer must: pay 
per unit of wages. For the sum total 
of premiums and losses reported by the 
member companies the national bureau 
provides the charges for the accidents 
which occur, charges which may present 


from one year to another the widest 
variations for different enterprises or 
for the diverse classes of risks. Ac- 
cording to the law of large numbers, 
the greater the payroll exposed to risk 
the less will be these variations—in 
other words, the relation between the 
charges for accidents and the amount 
of the payrolls approaches to being a 
true average the larger the number of 
enterprises and the greater the number 
of years they are carried under obser- 
vation. On this law rests the possibil- 
ity of industrial accident insurance and 
especially the possibility of fixing a tar- 
iff of premiums. The object is, on the 
basis of statistical observations, to so 
fix the rates that they approach as 
nearly as possible the above mentioned 
average. 


THE fixing of a premium rate pre- 
supposes the existence of appropriate 
statistical material covering a very 
large number of full time workers. In 
the absence of such material the prem- 
ium rate can only be estimated pro- 
visionally, and only with the lapse of 
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company that has field men who 
can talk with authority and who 
have a special fitness for their 
task; a company that shows 
some skill and _ intelligence 
in its selection and rejec- 
tion of risks; a company 
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time and the growth of material can it 
be. gradually corrected. 

Since workmen’s compensation laws 
create a series of new conditions whose 
influence on the cost of accidents can 
not yet be quantitatively ascertained, it 
is impossible to establish absolutely ac- 
curate premium rates at the present 
day. 

The first tariff of compensation rates 
was issued by the national bureau for 
the use of its members in New Jersey 
in May, 1911, and became available for 
writing compensation and liability in- 
surance on risks located in that state 
July 4 of that year, the date on which 
the workmen’s compensation law be- 
came effective in that state. This be- 
ing the first and only compensation 
rate manual existent at that time in this 
country it was adopted and used by 
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nearly every carrier then engaged in 
writing that form of insurance. 
subject of the insurance was new, nev- 
ertheless some statistical basis for rate 
making was found, namely: experience 
under European compensation laws and 
the experience of companies in this 
country under workmen’s collective and 
employers’ liability policies. All data 
available at that time were carefully an- 
alyzed and only that portion utilized 
that was known to be absolutely re- 
liable. 


HE manual was fashioned after the 

employers’ liability manual then in 
use; the classifications and rates were 
grouped into twenty-nine schedules, 
the more important of which were the 
contractors, metal, textile, woodwork- 
ing and miscellaneous schedules. In 
all there were some 1,100 classifications 
which corresponded rather closely to 
those in our present manual. 

During 1911 a number of states en- 
acted compensation laws and each of 
these laws differed from every other in 
many essential particulars. These laws 
were found difficult of interpretation, 
inasmuch as the language and terms 
employed in their construction were to- 
tally new to law making and estab- 
lished conditions for which there were 
no judicial precedents in this country. 
As a guide to the establishment of com- 


But at best these manuals were a 


sation insurance examining with par- 


pensation rates the New Jersey manual tors ised in the construction of actual 
was used as,a basis, the compensation rates. 

rates therein being increased or reduced $ n 
to reflect the difference in cost of the two parts, the first being the “loss cost 
laws for those states as compared with or “pure premium” and the second the 
the benefits provided under the New necessary loading for expenses and 
Jersey law. 


All insurance rates are prepared in 


profit. 


Compensation rates are for $100 of 


make-shift and early in 1912, the bu- payroll and all statistical data are pre- 
reau made an exhaustive study of the pared on that basis. 
entire subject of workmen’s compen- experience of each of the company 
members of the national bureau is re- 
ticular attention all statistical data then ported to that institution upon blanks 
obtainable, both foreign and domestic, especially designed for that purpose. 


The individual 


from which was evolved a plan for The experience is reported by classifica- 
collecting, tabulating and computing tions of industries, each state and each 


proper and adequate rates for any and policy year separately. 
It divided to show the cost of temporary 


all kinds of compensation coverage. 


is safe to say without fear of contra- total, 


it is further 


temporary partial, permanent 


diction that the casualty insurance com- total, permanent partial and fatal ac- 
panies have progressed farther and cidents together with the cost of medi- 
faster in the development and conduct cal and first aid. 


of the liability and compensation in- 


The loading for expenses and profit: 


surance business than have any other is found by adding the cost of acquis- 
group of insurance carriers in a similiar ition, administration, accident preven- 


length of time. 


tion work, claim adjustment, taxes, fees 
and profit. 


These loadings vary some- 


N the determination of present day what in the various states as the condi- 
compensation rates there are certain tions require. 


fundamental requirements that must be 
considered if the rates are to represent 
a proper and safe value of the service 
rendered to the public. 


THE following factors have therefore 


been erected and are used in the 


establishment of compensation rates: 


The rates must be adequate to in- law differential, underestimates of out- 


sure the solvency of the carrier and the 


standing losses, increasing claim cost 


payment to the assured’s employes of due to (a) age of law and (b) abnormal 


the benefits provided by law. They 
must also be measured and _ propor- 


industrial 
eases, variations due to (a) schedule 


activity, occupational dis- 


tioned according to the relative hazard rating and (b) experience rating, load- 
of the various industries in order that ing for management expense, loading 
each industry may contribute its proper for profit and loading for catastrophe 


general fund. Past experience is the 


best guide to probable future costs and differential factor. 


» proportion of the insurance cost to the hazard. 


The law differential is an important 
Its function is to 


in the case of large, well established in- measure the relative cost of workmen’s 


dustries experience is now available and 
can be used to produce a fairly accept- 
able average rate basis. 

here are many industries, however, 
that are either so small or the individual 
plants so few in number that the avail- 
able experience cannot be depended 
upon for rate making purposes. Then, 
too, there are certain specialized in- 
dustries peculiar to certain territories 
that were not until recently brought 
under and made subject to compensa- 
tion laws and for which there is no ex- 
perience data available at this time. 
In such cases, the available statistical 
data, if any, is compared with the 
experience of an analogous industry 
or hazard and its relative position 
and probable cost determined. We 
offer no apologies for this practice. 
Underwriting judgment must and will 
be used until a sufficient volume of ex- 
perience becomes available. 

There are many other conditions all 
of which have a direct bearing in. the 
determination of compensation rates, 
such as amendments to existing laws 
which in many instances make value- 
less the experience previously gathered; 
the speeding up of industry to meet ab- 
normal business conditions which ne- 
cessitates the employment of large 
numbers of unskilled workers for work 
with which they are not familiar and 
which is in turn responsible for an in- 
crease in the number of accidents re- 
ported and compensated; the installa- 
tion of new mechanical devices and the 
ever changing economical and social 
conditions. 


HAVING established the principle 
that rates should be based upon ex- 
perience when available and upon com- 
parison and underwriting judgment 
in the absence of such experience, we 
may now give our attention to the fac- 


compensation laws in the various states 
and it is also the medium by which the 
actual experience under various laws 
can be reduced to a common level. For 
this purpose the original Massachu- 
setts law was chosen as the basis or 
“key.” The law differential for any 
state is determined by comparing the 
cost of compensation benefits estab- 
lished by the iaw under observation 
with the cost of benefits under the basic 
law. 

To successfully carry this into effect 
it became necessary to construct a table 
showing the distribution of accidents 
resulting in death, permanent total, 
permanent partial, and temporary total 
injuries and injuries resulting in dis- 
memberment. By means of this chart 
known as the standard accident table 
the distribution of 100,000 accidents ac- 
cording to severity was computed and 
became the “yard stick” for measuring 
the cost of compensation for industrial 
accidents. 

The factor for underestimates of out- 
standing losses is comparatively new in 
compensation rate making. There is a 
distinct tendency to underestimate the 
probable final cost of industrial acci- 
dents in cases where claims remain 
open for final adjustment beyond the 
term of the policy year. Experience 
shows that to compensate for this a 
factor of 2 per cent of the gross prem- 
ium is necessary. 

Experience has shown that even 
though the provisions of a compensa- 
tion law remain unchanged, compen- 
sation payments per $100 of annual pay- 
roll have increased from year to year. 
This increase is assigned to two causes, 
the education of workmen in the pos- 
sibility of securing compensation and 
the increasingly liberal tendencies of 
state administrative bodies. Because 
of this an adequate premium to cover 


losses during 1916 would be inadequate 
to cover the losses under the same law 
during 1917. It is necessary to make 
some provision for this fact in making 
use of past experience. 

In certain states, namely, California 
and Massachusetts, the compensation 
laws apply to industrial diseases as well 
as to industrial accidents, therefore the 
rates for insuring compensation risks 
located in those states have been loaded 
in a sum equal to 2 percent of the pure 
premiums to care for this additional 
feature. 


HILE insurance is primarily a 

method of distributing loss, it is 
possible to use the machinery of insur- 
ance in such a way‘as, in a large mea- 
sure, to prevent the loss itself. Those 
methods of. conducting and regulating 
the insurance business are best which 
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lead to the greatest development of 
prevention. In the case of fire insur- 
ance no influence has been so potent in 
preventing loss and encouraging good 
construction, equipment and operation 
as schedule rating. Schedule rating is 
a method of making an insurance rate 
that will fit the hazard of the individual 
risk. This requires first, a standard of 
construction, equipment and operation 
for every risk and a basis rate applic- 
able thereto, and second, a schedule of 





charges and credits for conditions less 
favorable or more favorable than the 
standard. When this schedule is ap- 
plied to the individual risk we obtain 
not only the final rate but the individual 
items that go to make the final rate. 
We thus produce rates as nearly equit- 
able as human ingenuity can devise but, 
even more important, we bring into 
motion a most powerful mechanism for 
preventing loss. 

The manual rates upon which the 
schedule is based are supposed to be 
average rates. A schedule however by 
putting an economic value upon acct 
dent prevention has the effect of de- 
creasing the number and severity of 
accidents and hence when the cor- 
responding experience becomes avail- 
able it does not reflect the rates upon 
which the manual and the schedule 
were based. It is necessary then ™ 
order to prevent duplication of credits, 
by a reduction once through the oper- 
ation of the schedule and once through 
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the operation of improved experience, 
to. make an adjustment of experience 
that has arisen under these conditions. 
A similiar treatment is necessary in the 
case of experience rating and for the 
same general reason. 


THE loading for management expense 
is constructed upon the cost of ac- 
quisition, administration, inspection of 
risks, adjustment of claims, taxes and 
special items. This loading is determ- 
ined by the requirements fixed by law 
and a further computation based upon 
all available statistical data showing the 
cost to the companies of securing and 
carrying on the business of compensa- 
tion insurance in the various states. 
This loading varies from 36 to 42 and 
one-half percent. 

A loading equal to 1% percent. of 
the gross premium, which is equiva- 
lent to 5 percent of that portion of 
the capital of stock casualty com- 
panies invested in the compensation 
business is used in the construction of 
all state multipliers and is known as 
the factors for underwriting profit. 

To care for the catastrophe hazard 
common more or less to all known in- 
dustries and employments, a loading of 
1 cent per $100 of payroll is added 
to the gross rate for all classifications in 
states other than New York, where be- 
cause of the crowded, congested condi- 
tions, the multiplicity of industries from 
which have come many of the worst 
catastrophies known to history this 
loading has been increased to 2 cents 
per $100 of payroll. 


N 1914 the national bureau undertook 

a general revision of compensation 
rates, using for that purpose the com- 
bined experience of bureau companies 
under the New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and Illinois laws, producing in all a 
gross payroll exposure of $1,500,000,000. 
This experience served as a guide for 
those charged with the responsibility 
of revising the rates and when com- 
bined with the practical knowledge 
gained by the company underwriters 





during more than two years operation 
under compensation laws a fairly ac- 
curate pure premium basis was found. 

The year 1914 also witnessed the in- 
troduction of the basic manual and the 
withdrawal of all the then obsolete 
“state manuals” which had previously 
been used in some fourteen or. fifteen 
states. The basic manual obviates the 


necessity of a separate manual for each. 


state. It contains some 1,400 classifi- 
cations alphabetically arranged: A 
series of symbols are used to express 
the premium charge per $100 of pay- 
roll and a “key” or “value” sheet, 
known in insurance circles as the dif- 
ferential rate sheet, showing the value 
of the symbols is issued for each com- 
pensation state. The value of these 
symbols vary to reflect the difference 
in cost between states. The basic 
manual is issued in loose-leaf form to 
permit of corrections being made 
thereto from time to time. The intro- 
duction of the basic manual signaled 
many important changes in underwrit- 
ing practices, a few of which are 
worthy of mention. 


|X previous years a carrier was re- 
sponsible for a sum not in excess of 
$5,000 in payment for injuries to any 
one person and $10,000 for any number 
of persons injured in the same acci- 
dent. These limits were known as the 
standard limits and are still used in the 
writing of employers’ liability insur- 
ance but their application to compen- 
sation policies became impractical -as 
the laws regulating the payment of 
that form of insurance generally fixed 
the carrier’s responsibility for indem- 
nities, therefore compensation policies 
now provide insurance without limit as 
to amount. 

Another development was the dec- 
laration that the companies would in- 
sure only the entire risk, it having been 
brought to light that many employers 
were insuring only the more hazard- 
ous departments of their work or busi- 
ness, ‘a practice that threatened to 


destroy the value of all rate making 
machinery and _ statistical data. <A 
further development was evidenced in 
the establishment of a series of mini- 
mum premium charges to escape loss 
on business producing premiums less 
than the actual cost of booking and 
rendering service on small risks. 


A FURTHER revision of rates be- 
came necessary in the following 
year (1915) and at the suggestion of 
the insurance commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts and in recognition of the de- 
sirability of joint. action on the part 
of all interested bodies, the managers 
of the national bureau, The Compen- 
sation Inspection Rating Board of 
New York, and the Massachusetts 
Rating and Inspection Bureau called 
a conference to be participated in by 
representatives of insurance depart- 
ments and _ industrial commissions 
which had shown an interest in the 
problem of rate determination and 
regulation. 

The first meeting was held at the 
Hotel Manhattan, New York City, 
Sept. 28, 1915, at which the three 
bureaus were represented by company 
members, stock and mutual, and to 
which the insurance departments of 
California, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
New York and Pennsylvania and the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
sent representatives. There were ap- 
pointed four committees; one on rules, 
one on classifications, one on basic 
pure premiums and one on loadings 
and differentials. These committees of 
the conference held meetings at inter- 
vals during the following’ three 
months; the more arduous work of 
the conference being performed by the 
committee on basic pure premiums 
which was in session for over two 
months. 


HIS conference demonstrated the 
need for a permanent rate making 
body which should be representative 
of the various interests involved, and 





in making its report to the conference, 
the basic pure premium committee 
closed with the following paragraph: 

“Your committee feels that its work 
has been of such benefit to the business 
of workmen’s compensation insurance 
that a standing committee on manual 
rules, classifications and rates should 
be established in order that the bene- 
fit may be enduring, to which com- 
mittee might be referred all questions 
relating to departure in present man- 
ual classifications, rules and rates for 
the respective boards and bureaus hav- 
ing jurisdiction in such matters. The 
primary purpose of such committee 
would be to clear all proposed amend- 
ments through one source and thus 
ensure standardization of practice. 
The membership of this committee, if 
the conference considers the suggestion 
favorably, should be limited to seven 
to hold office until their successors are 
appointed by reason of another gen- 
eral conference, and the selection of 
its members should be left to a com- 
mittee comprising representatives of 
the New York, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania insurance departments.” 

This recommendation was adopted 
and the following “standing commit- 
tee” was appointed: American Mutual 
Liability, Fidelity and Casualty, Mary- 


land Casualty, Massachusetts Em- 
ployes Insurance Association, New 
York Insurance Department, New 


York State Insurance Fund, and Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. 


T an organization meeting held 

April 13, 1916, Ryan, asso- 
ciate actuary of the New York depart- 
ment, was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee and Leon S. Senior, secretary of 
the Compensation Inspection Rating 
‘oard of New York, was elected sec- 
retary. The committee held frequent 
meetings from April to December and 
was successful in maintaining a high 
degree of uniformity in the manual for 
the various states. 

Under date of Dec. 6, 1916, Superin- 
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Began Business in 1871 


Humboldt Fire Insurance Company I 
Capital $300,000 Assets $1,604,117.07 PITTSBURGH ‘ PA. Net Surplus $282,406,94 


Local agents these days are beginning to appreciate the importance of the moderate sized companies. They form an influence in the fire insurance world that is healthful to 
the business. The large companies have their appropriate sphere of action. The agents of the country however should not overlook the dangers of overcentralization. The 
American agency system to be perpetuated, must have as its real foundation these fire insurance institutions that appreciate and value the services of local representatives 
Such companies as the Humboldt in a local agency preserve its integrity and permanency. The Humboldt only asks fair treatment. Its service and indemnity are as good as the best. 


A. H. TRIMBLE, Presiden EDWARD HEER, Vice-President and Secretary F. W. SCHRATZ, Assistant Secretary ( 
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The Home of 
Home Office: Peoples Building Sound Fire 
PITTSBURGH Insurance 
G. R. DETTE, Assistant Secretary and Managing Underwriter A 


AMOS BLOOM, Secretary 
W. A. SHIPMAN, Treasurer 


City Snsurance Company of Penna. 
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. “If the American agenc 
COMBINED CAPITAL, $900,000 ’ ; 2 ‘5 
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THE ee FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE a AMERICAN a oe COMPANY 
E WESTERN_INSURANCE COMPANY E UNION INSURANCE C ANY 
Seenidind 2 1918 


ra _All of Pittsburgh, — Separate Offices pn Field Force or fi n al ] y eli m 1 n a ted 
We believe in progressive and fair treatment to all our agents and assured. A careful consideration of al Irights of agents 
and assured. Weare contented to grow naturally and are trying to render service. 


HENRY WACHTER, Manager PITTSBURGH, PA. 218 FOURTH AVENUE through the reduction d Pi 
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OF_ THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


R. J. WILSON, President Incorporated 1851 W. J. MAGILL, Sec’y & Treas. 


the local agent of th 
country’ —a solemn warnilj of 
from J. S. Crosby, ex-presidet 

of the Michigan Associatia 

of Local Agents. 


This Company, one of the old Pittsburgh Companies, has 
rendered a service to Agents and property 
owners for sixty-six (66) years. 


Has always met its obligations promptly—Has no Underwriters connection 
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Allemannia Fire Insurance Companyf : 


Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Incorporated 1868 C. B. REITER, Secreta 


OUR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
Assets, $1,988,386.79 Capital and Surplus to Policyholders, $1,052,844. 








WM. STEINMEYER, President 
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NATIONAL: UNION Fire INSURANCE Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
LARGE FACILITIES 
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AMPLE RESOURCES EXCELLENT SERVICE 


Cash Capital $1,000,000. Policyholders’ Surplus $1,756,262. Unearned Premium Reserve $2,362,164. Assets $4,439,429 
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servative, Prosperous, 
Medium Sized Company 
is the Backbone of the 


AmericanAgency System 
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Pittsburgh insurance is 


Western Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


ORGANIZED 1849 





Our indemnity has been ‘good for nearly three-fourths of a ‘century. We deal with agents absolutely 
on the square and do not make unreasonable demands of them. We regard our agents as friends. 


Don’t you think it is about time to appreciate the carefully managed modern sized American 
company of this type? 








Teutonia Fire Insurance Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORGANIZED 1871 
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Commonwealth Building, PITTSBURG, PA. 


UNDERWRITTEN BY 
Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. Humboldt Fire Insurance Co. 
National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. Teutonia Fire Insurance Co. 
all of Pittsburg, Pa. 


Combined Capital, $1,700,000 Assets, $8,173,146 Surplus to Policyholders, eee 


Service with us is not merely a by-word and our representatives 
have at their command the facilities of 


Western Sprinkled Risk Association Western Improved Risk Association 
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tendent Phillips of the New York de- 
partment, following the filing of com- 
patative statements of loss experience 
under policies issued in 1914 and 1915 
by the various companies transacting 
workmen’s compensation business in 
New York, addressed a letter to each 
of the companies directing attention to 
the inadequacy of the thén prevailing 
rates. 

At the annual meeting of the na- 
tional bureau, held Dec. 13, the situa- 
tion was thoroughly reviewed and an 
immediate revision of rates authorized. 
Accordingly the standing committee, 
increased Jan. 18, 1917 by the addi- 
tion of the Millers Mutual Casualty, 
the Employers’ Mutual, the Utica 
Mutual, the Employers’ Liability, and 
the Globe Indemnity, was entrusted 
with the task of rate revision. The 
committee now became known as the 
“augmented standing committee” and 
organized with the New York depart- 
ment as chairman and the national 
bureau as secretary. An _ actuarial 
sub-committee of seven, composed of 
the Massachusetts department, chair- 
man, the New York state fund, three 
bureau and two mutual companies was 
appointed to review and pass upon 
the actuarial principles involved. These 
committees then proceeded to the re- 
vision of the manual, rules, rates and 
classifications. 


HE conference introduced no radi- 

cally new principle into the making 
of compensation rates. It rather ampli- 
fied the existing method and placed it 
on a sounder actuarial basis. Sta- 
tistical data covering a payroll expos- 
ure of $4,500,000,000 was used in the 
compilation of present rates. 

The accomplishments of this most re- 
cent conference may be summarized as 
follows: 

Basic pure premiums were estab- 
lished in. a more scientific spirit on 
wider and more mature experience. 

Minimum premiums were established 
differentiating between industries. 


It was recognized that more scien- 
tific methods should be adopted look- 
ing to the calculation of rates which 
would be more accurately adjusted to 
particular groups of indasttare rather 
than approximately adjusted to the 
entire range of industry. 

It was recognized that procedure on 
a theoretical basis should be subjected 
to tests of actual experience. 


[N the foregoing I have attempted to 
outline in a very brief way the sta- 
tistical and rate making work of the 
national bureau, and while I have used 
workmen’s compensation insurance as 
the subject matter, the same general 
procedure is followed in the compila- 
tion of rates for all forms of liability 
and automobile insurance excepting 
only that the work is done wholly by 
the national bureau in the absence of 
any general conference. 

I will not; at this time undertake a 
review of the theoretical and technical 
merits of schedule rating, but a few 
words regarding the accomplishments 
of schedule rating might not be amiss. 

The principle of merit or schedule 
rating is borrowed from fire insurance. 
It is founded upon standard or average 
construction, equipment and operating 
conditions. Therefore, if an assured’s 
plant is above or below the fixed 
standard for plants of a like hazard 
an increase or reduction is made in the 
basic or average rate to reflect the con- 
dition of the individual plant when 
measured by the schedule. 


7? the agent schedule rating means 
a competitive advantage as a result 
of service rendered; to the employer it 
means a substantial saving in the 
premium rate and creates an incentive 
for safeguarding, and to the employe 
and the public at large it means a sav- 
ing in life and limb. The system en- 
courages prevention; it is the reason 
for the close attention now given to 
this phase of our industrial activities 
as is witnessed by the numerous 


“Safety” campaigns now being waged. 

The bureau standards upon which 
the schedule is built up are in very 
general use throughout the country. 
The United States government itself 
has lately adopted them for use in 
cennection with the safety movement 
in navy yards and arsenals. In this 
connection I might further add that 
two, possibly three employes with en- 
gineering experience; men who have 
been with the national bureau since the 
inception of our inspection department 
have resigned to accept responsible 
positions with the department of gov- 
ernment entrusted with this work. The 
labor departments of many states have 
patterned their safe-guarding require- 
ments after those found in the indus- 
trial compensation rating schedule; 
several “state funds” use the schedule 
for purposes of rate modification and 
as a means to introducing standard 
working conditions in their own states. 
State insurance departments have not 
only approved but in many instances 
use the machinery of government to 
promote and encourage the more gen- 
eral use of bureau standards. 


T? properly measure the. accuracy of 
schedule rating and as a means of 
adjusting rates to the true cundition of 
an individual risk, a plan of experience 
rating has been evolved and is now used 
in states where the compensation laws 
have been in effect for at least two 
years. Experience rating is also used 
to adjust rates for risks not subject 
to schedule rating, such as contractors, 
wholesale and retail stores, etc. The 
plan is particularly applicable to risks 
that, through good management or 
good fortune, have had fewer or less 
costly accidents than other risks of a 
similar hazard since it gives credit for 
conditions that are not and can not be 
measured in any other way. Experi- 
ence rating will undoubtedly play an 
important part in the future develop- 
ment of the compensation and liability 
insurance business. 


There is much more that might be 
said about the national bureau, the 
work it has done and is doing in the 
compensation and liability field, but 
time will not permit, so in concluding 
my remarks I wish to emphasize the 














Joun A. Morrison 
Retiring President National Association 
Casualty & Surety Agents 


Chicago 


need for continued cooperation be- 
tween the agent, the company and the 
bureau. Good underwriting practices 
inspire public confidence and coopera- 
tion is the surest and quickest way to 
attain to that end. 


_ Almost every adjuster has had informa- 
tion something like this: “Absolute knowl- 
edge I have none, but a neighbor’s cousin’s 
husband’s chum heard a man say that he 
a bet that Smith’s fire was purposely 
set.’ 
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FIREMAN’S FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
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LOUIS WEINMANN, Secretary 
H. P. BLANCHARD, Ass’t Secretary 
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THE LARGEST 


IN THE WEST 


knows where this Company stands. 


hame. 


BUILT ON THE ROCK OF PERMANENCY 


The largest western fire insurance company presents its compliments to the local 
agents of the country, expressing its appreciation for their friendship and many courtesies. 

The Fireman’s Fund is an agency company, in touch with conditions in the field. An agent always 

It carries no question mark after its 

It gives stability to a local office. 


COMPANY Crital - 


Assets .. 
Surplus to Policyholders . 





$ 1,500,000.00 
13,445,953.99 
‘ §,176,192.50 
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President's Address 


a8 REVIEWS EVENTS OF THE YEAR AND RECOUNTS THE NEED OF BETTER 


CO-OPERATION AMONG AGENTS 


National Association of Insur- 

ance Agents is.a leading local 
agent at Buffalo, N. Y. He has served 
as’ the: organization’s head for two 
years In his annnal address at St. 
Louis he said: 

Insurance. developments and prog- 
ress during the past year are now a 
part of the most important and re- 
markable commercial experience in the 
business history of America. In no 
previous year has the insurance bus- 
iness called for a greater degree of 
underwriting ability, from both com- 
panies and agents, to meet the rapidly 
changing conditions, the uncertainty 
as to values and the introduction of the 
many new and dangerous hazards de- 
veloped by the demand of the war. 
To support our government in every 
legitimate way helpful to all interests, 
new coverages have been designed to 
meet these unusual demands. Some 
of these new forms of indemnity will 
probably become a permanent part of 
the business of the future. 


P RESIDENT E. C. ROTH of the 


T HIS progressive expansion of in- 
surance to serve the new needs of 
the country and for fostering and guar- 
anteeing the future of our industries, 
is an important contribution to the 
development of nations. These great 
responsibilities were thrust upon us, 
and companies and agents accepted the 
challenge and have “shown that they 
are on the first line of defense, there 
to remain as long as their services are 
needed. It is a satisfaction to know 
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that insurance interests have not fallen 
short of their duty in this crisis and 
to my mind is worthy of mention here. 

Service is the world’s greatest com- 
modity, and the business of insurance 
has risen to the occasion in a magnifi- 
cent way. ‘No finer spirit of patriotic 
devotion and service has been revealed 
anywhere than the active and efficient 
protective, preventive and conservation 
work of the fire insurance men, indi- 
vidually and through their national. 
state and local organizations; that of 
the National Board under the able 
leadership of its president being an 
important demonstration of consecra- 
tion to public service and duty which 
deserves the gratitude of the business 
men of the entire country. Only the 
great press of this undertaking pre- 
vented President Bissell from appear- 
ing here to tell us something of the 
importance of insurance conservation 
work in cooperation with the govern- 
ment. 

We are glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity of pledging the services of our 
association to the National Board in 
this work. The willingness of our 
members to share in this work for our 
government is a satisfaction and a 
cause for pride in our organization. 


HE story of the work of our asso- 

ciation since the last annual meet- 
ing has been recorded in the Bulletin or 
will appear in the reports of our com- 
mittees to this meeting. There are, 
however, some matters that I will refer 
to or discuss at this time. 


ARCHIBALD A. McKINLEY, President 
D. J. DAVIDSON, Vice President 


Insurance 


Chicago, Illinois 


A comparative examination of our 
work will show that the year has been 
considerable 


one of jadvancement. 
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Retiring President National Association of 
Insurance Agents 
Buffalo 


With the direct and indirect demands 
of the war upon our membership, some 
lagging or even going back might have 


H. C. JQNES, 
I. W. ROCKEY, Managing Underwriter 


erchants National Fire | 


Company 





Home Office, No. 29 So. La Salle Street 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 





FOR THE GREATEST BUSINESS BUILDING 


been expected. One of the strongest 
proofs of the devotion of our mem- 
bers to the principles of our organiza- 
tion and of their appreciation of its 
work and of their faith in its future, 
is found in the fact that the expected 
loss in membership,—because of the 
large increase in dues, made last year 
—did not occur. Without as much ex- 
tension work as usual our membership 
paid up since the last annual meeting 
shows a Substantial increase. We have 
good reason to congratulate ourselves 
on this result. 


EPORTS from state associations 
are gratifying and show the 
increased interest of agents through- 
out the country in organization work. 
Without the spirit of individual con- 
secration to a common cause any coop- 
erative movement is a hollow mockery. 
Therefore, the work of the National 
association depends upon cooperation, 
particularly cooperation between the 
older men and the younger men, be- 
tween the men who know and the men 
who wish to know, and last, but by 
no means least, between companies and 
agents. The best way to ensure the 
loyal support of all these interests in 
insurance cooperation, whatever form 
it may take, is to show them that it 
pays to cooperate, that it is in the best 
interests of the future of the business, 
and that the safety of our calling de- 
pends upon it. 
What a world of satisfaction comes 
to us as we consider the years of our 
existence as an organization and the 


SINAN ANNUAL 


Secretary and Treasurer 
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good we have accomplished throughout 
nearly a quarter of a century of activ- 
ity. We _ co-workers thus drawn 
together would, without the support 
of the National association, have re- 
mained mere individuals with no help- 
ful knowledge of our own possibilities 
through unity of action. 

Our association all these years has 
stood as the protector and promoter 
of the interests of the American 
agency system. The association has 
been more than a potential force, its 
work has been detailed and construc- 
tive. We have ever been vigilent in 
perfecting the efficiency of our mem- 











H. H. Putnam 


Secretary National Association of 
Insurance Agents 


Boston 


bers and alert to oppose abuses and 
to promote good business methods. 


|? is with sincere sorrow that I speak 

of the passing away of the Hon. 
James H. Southgate of Durham, and 
Edward B. Case of Chicago. In early 
days Mr. Case was active and a great 
help in our work, serving as chairman 
of the executive committee with dig- 
nity and success. 

James H. Southgate, a leader in bus- 
iness, in politics and in philanthropy, 
served us as president for two years. 

The association has suffered a great 
loss because of the severe illness of 
Frederick E. Warner of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the organization com- 
mittee. We have been fortunate to be 
able to command the services of Vice- 
Chairman E. M. Allen of Arkansas, 
whose efficiency and interest in the 
work has been most helpful. 

We have been at al! times alive to 
the hardships imposed upon our mem- 
bers and the companies by the unjust 
laws and rulings of the officials of 
South Carolina and have rendered as- 
sistance when practicable. We are 
pleased to understand that conditions 
in that state are improving. 

T HE relations between the compan- 
ies and their organizations and this 





association, were never so cordial and 
helpful as at present. Men whose in- 
tereStS ‘jare opposed to the American 
agency jsystem and whose wishes are 
father to their thoughts, are still occa- 
sionally prophesying the end of local 
agency representation, but this appar- 
ently has no weight with managers 
who are evidently more firmly wedded 
to the system than ever before. 

The development of practical under- 
writing talent among insurance com- 
missioners and their intensive study of 
the great problems affecting the insur- 
ance business cannot be too warmly 
commended. Their uniform courtesy 
to our state and National associations 
and their evident understanding and 
appreciation of the needs and difficul- 
ties of local agents and their services 
in our behalf are sincerely appreciated. 
For the good laws enacted by state 
legislatures the past year and for a 
reduction in the number of bad ones 
passed, we have reason to thank the 
commissioners. 

It is surprising and interesting to 
note the number of agents outside our 
association, from all sections of the 
country, who appeal to us for help, 
which we are glad to give. This action 
of non-members is evidence of the 
justness of our claim that we speak 
and act for the whole agency force of 
the country. No one would presume 
to cavil at our claim if all agents would 
become members. “A word to the 
wise is sufficient.” 

A wedding between the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents and ours has long,seemed at- 
tractive and desirable but a fear of 
incompatability and the difficulty of 
satisfactory pre-nuptial settlements 
have so far prevented the consumma- 
tion of the union. The casualty asso- 
ciation meeting has been made concur- 
rent with ours with the hope that we 
may be drawn closer together on the 
questions and problems that are com- 
mon to both classes of business. 

Our membership from the nature of 
its activities was able to render good 
service to our country in the placing 
of the Liberty Loan and we may be 
counted upon to do even better work 
in the loan just launched. 

T HE loss in the aggregate to both 
companies and agents of unpaid for 
insurance under binders and policies 
returned sometime after issue without 
collection of premium for the time the 
insurance has been in force, is very 
great and largely unnecessary. Some 
states by legislation or by ruling of 
cemmissioners rightly hold that such 
practices, when voluntary on the part 
of either company or agent are a vio- 
lation of anti-rebate laws. All prac- 
ticable measure to suppress this abuse 
should have our hearty support. 

This report would be incomplete 
without comment on fire prevention 
and publicity. For the first time we 
will receive a report from our own 
committee on fire prevention, a subject 
that has always been prominent in the 
minds of our members, than whom 
none are more competent or have done 
better work toward prevention of fire 
losses, a service that makes for the 
prosperity of the country. 

Nearly every industry has turned to 
publicity as an essential in educating 
public opinion and has appropriated 


large sums of money for advertising its 
business and has achieved far-reaching 
results by that°method. It is evident 
that the insurance business is in need 
of a campaign of publicity as many old 
prejudices against the companies are 
still deeply ingrained in the popular 


mind. 
T HE clamor for reduction in pre- 
miums without consideration of loss- 
ratios shows clearly enough that the 
principle of averages upon which the 
business is founded is an unknown 
quantity to the majority of policy-hold- 
ers who do not think of the many years 
of heavy losses patiently borne by the 
companies nor the large percentage of 
fire insurance companies which fail. 
These facts are important as an indi- 
cation that prejudices are still strong 
in the public mind, a condition which 
is responsible for many of the evils 
that beset the business today. A cam- 
paign of educational publicity conduct- 
ed along broad lines would enlighten 
public opinion, correct erroneous im- 
pressions and check oppressive legis- 
lation. Some of the companies are 
conducting such campaigns and _ it 
would be well if companies generally 
would join in the movement. 

The campaign of our association 
against underwriters and multiple 
agencies made its greatest progress 
during the last year. The unanimous 
and unqualified condemnation of mul- 
tiple agencies and underwriters annexes 
by the insurance commissioners at 
their meeting December, 1916, settled 
the merits of this question and com- 
pletely justified the attitude and action 
of the National association. 

The commissioners’ action is dis- 
cussed in detail in the report of the 
legislative committee, from which you 
will see that in deference to the com- 
missioners it was decided at our mid- 
year conference held in Washington 
im February, 1917, to suspend effort to- 
ward legislation, and the president was 
authorized to appoint a committee to 
confer with the companies as recom- 
mended by the commissioners. So far 
as I am advised, no company organiza- 
tion has yet responded to the commis- 
sioners’ request, and while the abnormal 
conditions brought about by the world- 
wide war may account for this appar- 
ent lack of courtesy to the commis- 
sioners, there are not sufficient reasons, 
in my opinion, for further delay in the 
matter. 


WE would prefer that the invitation 
tor a conference should come from 
our principals, but in order that the 
agents’ attitude may be emphasized I 
recommend that the incoming presi- 
dent be instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with a committee from 
any or all company organizations on 
the subject of agency representation, 
and such other matters as may be con- 
sidered advisable. Should this invita- 
tion to companies for a conference on 
this question receive no response it 
will be necessary to go before state 
legislatures for relief as directed by 
the last annual meeting. 

In the meantime local boards wher- 
ever possible should follow the recom- 
mendation of the mid-year conference, 
by passing rules placing agency repre- 
sentation on a sole agency basis; or if 
that is not possible, reduce the number 





of agents for each company to the 
lowest number possible under present 
conditions in each locality. It ‘being 
considered that the agency of an under- 
writers is the agency of the parent 
company. 

It has been suggested that if com- 
pany organizations decide to heed the 
request of the insurance commission- 
ers, to confer with our association 
upon the question of agency represen- 
tation, that considering present condi- 


‘tions we should offer to make the 


question a local rather than a national 
one to be settled in each locality by 
its local board or club. Should this 
basis be considered, it would be necés- 
sarily with the provision that the mem- 
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bers of the company organizations 
would all be bound by such an agree- 
ment if adopted by the joint conference 


committee. 

N O topic is of more vital concern to 
the future of the business than the 

subject of jumbo line writing in con- 

nection with foreign reinsurance. 

The “jumbo line,” so-called, may be 
aptly described as a practice pursued 
by some of the big companies of biting 
off more than they can chew, leaving 
little or nothing for their smaller com- 
petitors and passing on what they are 
unable to masticate, in the form of re- 
insurance, to companies many of which 
are not qualified to do business in this 
country. 

The results of this practice progresses 
toward the centralization of the fire 
insurance business of this country in 
a few companies, by the freezing out 
of conservative and small American 
companies and the undermining of the 
American agency system, all of which 
is contrary to the best interests of the 
property owner, the companies, and the 
agents. What the country needs, es- 
pecially at the present time, is more 
conservative underwriting rather than 
fewer companies and more plunging. 

One result of this terrible war has 
been the turning of the spotlight upon 
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A Great Insurance Center 


Owing to the vast values in Chicago, its great raitroad 
facilities, its being the headquarters of western depart- 
ments and insurance organizations, the city looms large 
on the underwriting horizon. 


Many agents in other cities have lines to handle for 
their customers where property is located in Cook 
County. We shall be glad to serve you at any time 
in this direction. 

The hand of hospitality is extended. You are frequently in the 
city, and we invite you to visit the Insurance Exchange and call 
on us. Believing in the American Agency System, there is a bond 
of fellowship among local representatives, and we take this method 
of expressing our wish for the continued success of local men 
everywhere. 
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the practices of managers who have 
gambled with the assets of their com- 
panies, and the commercial credit of 
the country, by assuming risks in con- 
gested centers far beyond their under- 
writing capacity. Companies in this 
country paid reinsurance companies, 
largely German, $216,000,000 in pre- 
miums in the last five years. A large 
part of this enormous sum could and 
should have been received by American 
companies. 


ia me quote to you from “Bests” 

Insurance News, a journal devoted 

to the protection of insurance buyers. 
“We must again draw attention to 
the fact that many of the reinsur- 
ance companies have been writing 
far more business in this country 
than is justified by the compara- 
tively limited resources of their 
United States branches. As a 
group (see our table) their net 
premiums in this country in 1916 
were equal to about three times 
the sum total of their surplus 
funds. Any direct writing com- 
pany which overloaded itself with 
business to a similar extent would 
be justly subjected to sharp criti- 
cism; and it is a fair assumption 
that the congested area liability of 
the average reinsurance company 
is greater in proportion to premium 
volume than is the case with the 
average direct writing company. 
Consequently, the relation between 
available surplus and volume 
should, if anything, be more con- 
servative in the case of the rein- 
surance company than in the case 
of the direct writing company, in- 
stead of which it is the exact re- 
verse.” 


HE “jumbo line” is more than a 
trade question. It affects banefully 
everybody engaged in the fire insurance 
business and imperils the commercial 
credit of our country. It is a question 
not to be settled by the limits of greed 


nor by the desires of companies or 
agents. Insurance Commissioners are 
studying the subject with grave con- 
cern and legislatures are becoming 
more and more disposed to check the 
“speed-maniacs” by statute. 


Several of the shrewdest managers 
who have used the “jumbo line” in 
competition for years have publicly ex- 
pressed a preference for net lines, and 
we have every reason to believe that if 
a confidential poll of managers was 
taken, at least four-fifths of them would 
be found opposed to the writing of 
“jumbo lines.” 


THE so-called demand of property 
owners for large policies has been 
artificially created by plunging managers 
and brokers at the expense of local 
agents and the smaller and more con- 
servative companies. Property owners 
never thought of preferring to have all 
their insurance in one company, rather 
than in ten, until it was suggested by 
some company or broker desiring to 
corral the business. Some agents un- 
der pressure from their companies for 
more premiums. have yielded to the 
temptation of using “jumbo line” facili- 
ties offered by their companies, and 
others have also been tempted to ac- 
cept the agency of companies which 
they did not need. “Part-time” and 
“side-line” agents, who have no profes- 
sional interest in the business, probably 
see no objections to the “jumbo line,” 
but agents who understand insurance 
and make it their sole business, recog- 
nizing their duty to both company and 
assured, are generally opposed to 
“jumbo lines.” ° 

However, the question will not be 
decided by what greedy managers. or 
agents may want, but upon the ground 
of what will best protect the property 
owner and conserve the interests of 
the entire mony of those. engaged in 
the fire insurance business. All recog- 
nized authorities hold that these inter- 
ests are best served by maintaining a 
large number of American companies, 


and by the preservation of the Amer- 
ican agency system, both of which are 
imperiled by the “jumbo line.” 


|t is said that knowledge creates an 
atmosphere in which prejudice can- 
not live. The result of the efforts of 
our association to make our members 
better agents through instruction and 
training under the protecting and de- 
veloping influences of the organization, 
are clearly manifest and the principles 
established at the beginning still stand 
as a guide board for what was in- 
tended—Education, friendship, coopera- 
tion and the elevation of the business 
of fire insurance. The American agency 
system is in existence today because no 
other agency has been found to equal 
its service or to do the work cheaper 
or better than it is being done by that 
system. It is only necessary to com- 
pare present conditions with those ex- 
isting at the time this association was 
formed to give us the assurance that 
these years of effort have been fruitful 
and that much has been done to elevate, 
educate and lead our membership, 
brought together from all parts of the 
country, to greater successes. 


& OMING events cast their shadows 
before. If there is any truth in this 
maxim, we can look forward with con- 
fidence for the fulfillment of our 
prophecy—“that some day we are go- 
ing to get this organization toa point 
where there isn’t a company in the 
land that will appoint an agent unless 
he is a member in good standing, that 
being a necessary qualification” —will 
be fulfilled; because the companies can- 
not fail to recognize that in this great 
work we are performing a service that 
makes for material well-being, and this 
service is not confined to our member- 
ship alone, but is for the entire insur- 
ance interests of the country, and the 
public as well. 

Slowly but surely, as time goes on 
it becomes clearer that our organiza- 
tion will become more _ beneficient 


through its continued educational ef- 
fort, which must eventually result in 
the arousal of the entire insurance in- 
terests and the public to a full com- 
prehension of the worth of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
of its usefulness and importance as a 
national asset. The reason is plain. 

It is a noteworthy example of the 
good that may be done by the mem- 
bers of an organization founded upon 
sound principles and imbued with 
worthy motives and actuated by a_de- 
sire to be of real public benefit. Fur- 
ther extension of our usefulness in- 
volves: Continued educational effort, 
thoroughness of training, untiring zeal, 
aggressive conservatism, courage in 
new undertakings, independence in 
thought, generous cooperation, and 
most of all self-effacing service. We 
can make our association as great as 
we will, and the more service we give 
the greater will be the reward. 


Expiration Ownership 


The National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, as well as the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
received protests from the Tampa, Fla., 
Underwriters Clearing Association on 
the action. of the Fidelity & Casualty 
in that city. It was charged that the 
company had established its former spe- 
cial agent as representative, succeeding 
Lowry & Prince, and furnished the new 
office with expirations of the business. 
A reply from the company to H. H. 
Putnam, secretary of the fire agents 
organization, set forth the company’s 
side.’ It stated that Lowry & Prince 
had voluntarily resigned and that the 
new representative was on a general 
agency basis with no salary and that 
he had a perfect right to solicit any and 
all business in the state on an equal 
footing with others. It also charged 
Lowry & Prince with unfair tactics. 


Talk with the prospect—not at him. 
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The 
Citizens Insurance 
Comp any 


St. Louis, Mo. 


For nearly eighty years the Citizens has promptly and 
fairly met its every obligation to the insuring public. 
During its entire corporate existence it has at all 
times recognized the rights of the local agent, thereby 
proving its friendship for and its value to the local 


Upon this occasion it extends greeting to its agents 
throughout the United States, with sincere thanks for 
the many courtesies and favors received at their hands. 


Agents wanted in desirable localities 


Western Dept. Eastern Dept. Southern Dept. 
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Report 
of the 


HE report of. the executive com- 

mittee was presented by Clarence 

S. Pellet of Chicago. It was as 
follows: 

The past year has been one of sub- 
stantial service for agents of the coun- 
try on the part of our association, and 
your attention is invited to several im- 
portant features of that service. 

Since 1907 the association has had a 
standing committee on uniform blanks. 
The suggestion that the National asso- 
ciation undertake to secure uniformity 
in blanks for agency economy and con- 
venience came from Paul B. Gaylord 
of Denver. 

The typewriter form of policy, mani- 
folded with the daily report and agent’s 
record, as is now the general practice, 





CLARENCE S, PELLET 


Chairman Executive Committee 
Chicago 


is due to the practical wisdom and in- 
genuity of one of the local agents on 
this committee. And now comes the 
uniform account current blank bearing 
the significant endorsement: “Adopted 
by the National Board of Underwriters; 
Approved by the National Association 
of Insurance Agents.” 


THE successful issue of the work of 

this committee, covering a period of 
ten years, is largely due to ex-President 
Charles F. Hildreth of Freeport, IIl.; 
Lyman M. Drake of Chicago, James P 
Thompson of Minneapolis, and Paul B. 
Gaylord of Denver, who composed the 
Original committee. 

wenty-eight states, as follows: 


Alabama Nebraska 
Arkansas New Hampshire 
California New Jersey 
Connecticut North Carolina 

orida Ohio 
Georgia Oklahoma 
linois Rhode Island 
— South Carolina 
Matucky Tennessee 
Miesachusetts Texas 

ichigan Vermont 
Minnesota Virginia 
Mississi ppi West Virginia 
“Ussouri Wisconsin 


have raised dues to $5. Uf this amount, 
the National association receives $3 for 
membership fee and subscription to the 
‘Agency Bulletin. 

Six states have not yet adopted the 
standard fee. 


Indiana M 

- aine 

new York North Dakota 
Klahoma Pennsylvania 
ashington 


One reason for increasing the dues 
Was the increased cost of publishing the 
ulletin. The main reason, however, 
may be found in the nature and variety 


° service now performed by the or- 
8anization, 


Y REFERENCE to the report of the 

committee on legislation, and also 
to page 13 of the booklet entitled 
“Agents’ Campaign for Sole Agencies,” 
you will note that the influential en- 
dorsethent of the insurance commis- 
sioners has been secured for our cam- 
paign against the vicious multiple 
agency system. This campaign must be 
pressed with vigor as well as with mod- 
eration. 

In September of this year your exec- 
utive committee, cooperating with offi- 
cers of casualty companies, their gen- 
eral agents and other agents and bro- 
kers’ associations, appeared before the 
insurance commissioners at St. Paul 
and argued against any further reduc- 
tion in commissions on this important 
section of our income. The commis- 
sioners generously gave a whole day to 
the hearing. The case against further 
reduction was ably presented and the 
commissioners evidently were favorably 
impressed, for no action was taken and 
we are reasonably hopeful that no ac- 
tion will be taken to reduce the very 
modest compensation we now receive 
from this class of premiums. 

This would seem to be a proper time 
to record our appreciation of the high 
character, intelligence and open-mind- 
edness of the insurance commissioners. 
We may well congratulate ourselves 
that we have such high grade men hold- 


ing these responsible offices throughout 
our country; and we will do well to 
cultivate closer relations with them in 
each of our various states. 


THE most important piece of associa- 
tion work during the year was done 
at Washington, D. C., in connection 
with the proposed excess profits tax. 
As originally drafted, this law would 
have imposed an excessive and highly 
discriminatory tax on all incorporated 
agencies and partnerships doing an 
agency business. At the request of 
your executive committee, George D. 
Markham of St. Louis and Lyman M. 
Drake of Chicago visited Washington 
and together with Ralph W. Lee of that 
city performed a splendid service for 
the agents of the country. Time will 
not permit that all they did and how 
well they did it should be recorded here, 
but your executive committee gratefully 
acknowledges the faithful and highly 
successful efforts of this committee in 
behalf of our organization and the 
agency forces of the country. 

For some time the association has 
had a committee of this kind. It has 
rendered valuable service and saved the 
agents of at least one defunct company 
(the American Union) thousands of 
dollars. The committee has of neces- 
sity incurred legal and other expenses, 
for which it has not been entirely re- 





Executive Committee 


imbursed. We recommend that a stand- 
ing committee of this description be 
created and that a special fund be raised 
for its uses. We further recommend 
that the fund be collected largely but 
not altogether from the agents having 
claims against the defunct companies. 
We desire, however, that our associa- 
tion as such should bear a part of the 
expense of this committee and control 
same. , 


T? AVOID misunderstandings and to 

bring about uniformity in method of 
engaging attorneys, we suggest that the 
following rule be adopted: _ 

This association shall not be respon- 
sible for attorneys’ fees unless said at- 
torneys have been retained by the chair- 
man of the legislative committee or the 
chairman of the executive committee, 
with the sanction and approval of the 
president of the association. Further- 
more, it shall be the duty of the chair- 
man of the committee engaging counsel 
to file at once with the secretary of 
the association a memorandum of the 
arrangement made with the attorneys 
in each and every case, such memoran- 
dums to bear the approval of the presi- 
dent and a copy of same to be filed 
with the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. 

It seems to be the view generally ac- 
cepted now by all concerned that the 
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When the capacity of admitted insurance companies is exhausted, local 
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their excess in our Surplus Line Department. 
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Our country-wide organization enables us to offer you exceptional 
service for handling insurance on lines you control in the several 
cities in which we maintain offices (see below). Special liberal policies 
for Baggage Insurance. _ 
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best way to organize a stable state fed- 
eration is to build it out of units such 
as are provided by our state agents’ 
associations. We approve the plan and 
urge upon state associations the neces- 
sity of first enlarging their own mem- 
berships, then amalgamating with other 
such units in the various state federa- 
tions. This plan conserves the use- 
fulness of the state associations, 
strengthens the federations and avoids 
competition and division between the two 
organizations when unrelated. 


THE correspondence of your execu- 
tive committee shows that much 
thought is being given by members to 
the purposes of our organization and 
the character of its administration. 
The suggestions made to your execu- 
tive committee are usually of such a 
nature that they could not be carried 
into effect by the committee if we ap- 
proved them; and, of course, we do not 
always approve them. Suggestions of 
the character indicated should be pre- 
sented to the annual conventions. 
Every one knows that we are not 
scratching the surface of the possibili- 
ties of cooperative effort and in this 
connection the executive committee has 
a suggestion to offer, the outgrowth of 


Report on 


HE report of the committee on leg- 
‘ istation was given by George D. 
Markham of St. Louis. He said: 

Last winter forty-three legislatures 
were in session. A survey of the bills 
introduced indicate that the states are 
now trying to build up the insurance 
business instead of attacking it as in 
former years. 

Twenty-two states and the national 
congress considered bills to regulate 
rates. In Congress Senator Gore tried 
to break up rating in the District of 
Columbia, but the bill made no prog- 
ress. He must have heard from many 
sources that his bill was reactionary. 
It is known that the Democratic com- 
mitteeman from Missouri, Edward F: 
Goltra, told him about the failure of 
such methods in Missouri and the sub- 
sequent passage of the present satis- 
factory Missouri rating law. 

Iowa did repeal its anti-discrimina- 
tion act, but Kansas, the first state to 
control rating, increased the authority 
of its insurance commissioner. Arkan- 
sas and Michigan had bills to repeal 
rating laws, but both failed to pass. 


JN SIXTEEN states unsuccessful ef- 
forts were made to obtain rating 
laws. This demonstrates that policy- 
holders have come to value a square 
deal in insurance rates. We may ex- 
pect that all states will presently adopt 
laws to compel full publicity in rates, 
stop discrimination between policyhold- 
ers having like risks, forbid rebates, 
and empower state officials to hold 
rates down to a reasonable level. 

A notable revolution in insurance 
sentiment regarding these bills has oc- 
curred within the last tem years, cre- 
ated largely, your committee believes, 
by the local agents. The National as- 
sociation has never specifically ap- 
proved the anti-discrimination rating 
bill, but has always called for sched- 
ule rating based on experience without 
favoritism; hence these bills may be 
fairly regarded as an inevitable out- 
growth from the principles we have 
continuously affirmed. 

No agent who works under an anti- 
discrimination rating law would give it 
up willingly; and when he looks at the 
confusion, the injustice, the cut-throat 
methods in a neighboring state which 
has not yet adopted the modern and 
scientific rating law, he is still more 
— in his approval of his own 
aw. 


NEXT in frequency in the legisla- 
tures were bills protecting local 
agents. Bills were introduced as fol- 


correspondence and meetings with 
members during the past months. We 
believe that the association ought to en- 
peut its sphere of usefulness. It is not 
sufficient that we act as a policeman 
and night watchman, useful as those 
functions have been and will continue 
to be. We think that the time has 
come when the association may wisely 
and seriously consider the establish- 
ment of a service bureau of real prac- 
tical value. There might be covered 
by such a service department these fea- 
tures and others: (a) Competition, 
both mutual and interinsurance (per- 
haps even competition with non-resi- 
dent brokers), giving special attention 
to the individual case presented by a 
member in difficulty. (b) Advice as to 
special and unusual forms of policies. 
(c) Information as to seasonable lines 
to solicit, including the preparation of 
advertising material, electrotypes and 
cuts for same. (d) Suggestions as to 
office methods, economies and labor 
saving systems. 

It is the judgment of your executive 
committee that if a bureau of this kind 
were properly conducted, membership 
in our organization would be so prac- 
tically helpful that no live insurance 
agent could be kept outside. 


Legislation 


lows: Resident agent bills in 7 states; 
agents’ license bills in 12; anti-rebate 
bills in 6; single agency bills in 4; anti- 
underwriters bills in 3; anti-reinsurance 
bills in 2; and in Maine a bill to prohibit 
taking copies of an agent’s books. 

The principle of this legislation is 
well established and no backward ten- 
dency is feared. But even where such 
laws are in force, agents should be con- 
stantly on guard to protect their inter- 
ests and prevent greeay companies 
from accepting business over their 
heads. Never forget that there is a 
constant pressure on the big racing 
companies to accept large premium 
contracts which ignore the agent. The 
only effective restraint (for the law can 
be dodged by obtaining the signature 
of some subservient agent or licensed 
special agent) is a conviction on the 
part of the company that such inva- 
sion of the agent’s field will have full 
publicity through the American Agency 
Bulletin, and in the conventions of the 
state and National associations. 

Agents have not learned yet to fully 
visit their displeasure on the overhead- 
writing’ company; when we all with fair 
unanimity set ourselves to punish, by 
shifting our business, the company 
which grabs at a big floating policy or 
schedule and thereby aligns itself with 
the marauding broker as against its 
local representatives—then the doors 
of managing offices will not open so 
freely to the broker. 


‘THESE should be passed in every state 
which has not already adopted a 
good law. Apparently it is best to not 
go into too much detail in such bills. 
If power is given to the insurance com- 
missioner to refuse a license unless he 
satisfies himself that the applicant is 
reasonably competent, is trustworthy, 
and intends to operate in good faith as 
an agent—and additional power is given 
to annul a license when such qualifica- 
tions no longer exist—there should be 
good results from the law if the com- 
missioner does his duty. 

When brokers are licensed the law 
must be carefully drawn if it is to suc- 
ceed in protecting the interests of 
agents and the insuring public. 

While states examine doctors and 
lawyers, and even barbers, before li- 
censing, no scheme for examining 
agents has yet been offered which 
promises to admit the local agent who 
is needed at the cross-roads town in 
the country, and yet keep the incom- 
petent man out of city practice. 

Apparently this evil is going to be 
handled in the anti-discrimination laws 
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as they are passed in the different 
states. Certain it is that public senti- 
ment has come to favor this principle, 
and staté associations are urged to fa- 
vor specific anti-rebate bills where there 
is no immediate prospect of passing an 
adequate rating law. 


A NUMBER of these bills would have 
been introduced had not the mid- 
winter conference recalled (after your 
legislative committee met the insurance 
commissioners in New York in De- 
cember) the Boston convention’s rec- 
ommendation for the passage of single 
agency laws. 

Knowledge is spreading that the most 
certain way to reduce rates is to reduce 
losses. Eight states considered fire 
marshal laws, though Oregon alone 
passed one. All our state associations 
should strive to pass these laws. It is 
interesting to see that a fire prevention 
bill was introduced in Arkansas, and in 
Iowa a bill attempted to reduce com- 
missions to 8 percent except when the 
agent could certify that he had person- 
ally inspected the property and pointed 
out all fire dangers. Neither bill passed. 


THE local agents in Ohio suffered a 
serious loss when that state passed 
a law to exclude stock companies from 
the field of liability insurance. Today 
most fire agents do some liability busi- 
ness and apparently they will do more 
as the years go by. Hence, it is im- 
portant that the other states be kept 
from imitating Ohio. This will be hard 
to prevent, because union labor seems 
to be supporting exclusive state liabil- 
ity insurance. The labor leaders are 
wrong in this attitude, considering the 
proposition solely from the viewpoint 
of their members. It is unintelligent 
to exclude the stock companies from 
the liability field. They should be al- 
lowed to operate in competition with 
the state fund, when such is established, 
though under strict control of the state 
compensation commissioners, so that 
the possibility of an employer selecting 
stock insurance will keep the state in- 
surance up to the highest degree of 
efficient service. When the state drives 
out the stock company, it invites un- 
satisfactory administration of compen- 
sation claims. This is the last thing the 
workman wishes. To him, as to the 
employer, adequate service is the prime 
consideration, and the local agents of 
the stock companies bring to the han- 
dling of this business an amount of 
skill and service which cannot be 
spared. 


MOREOVER, monopolistic state in- 
surance is foreign to American 
methods. The secret of American 
progress lies in the fact that full op- 
portunity has always been given to in- 
dividual initiative, under liberty, spurred 
by the incentive of personal profit. Be- 
lieving that these arguments, unan- 
swerable as they are, will surely appeal 
to intelligent labor leaders, we recom- 
mend that the incoming executive com- 
mittee seek conference with the na- 
tional labor leaders on this subject, and 
we urge state associations and individ- 
ual agents to get in touch with the most 
able state labor leaders to make sure 
that they give due weight to these con- 
siderations. 

This subject may seem to belong 
especially to the National Association 
of Casualty Agents, or to the Federa- 
tion. Conference might well be had 
with these bodies before our associa- 
tion moves. But, after all, the subject 
falls well within our responsibilities, 
because it affects so substantially a 
large number of local insurance agents. 


LAstT year at the Boston convention 
your committee recommended that 
state associations should endeavor to 
pass the Oregon single agency law. 
That convention instructed your com- 
mittee to ask a hearing from the insur- 
ance commissioners on this subject. 
Dec. 11, 1916, in New York, after listen- 
ing to the argument, the commissioners 
passed a resolution as follows: 

“The matter of multiple agencies and 


underwriters annexes, so-called, is not 
properly one for action of this conven- 
tion; but we believe the plan is wrong 
in theory and bad in practice, unfair to 
agents and subversive to the best inter- 
est of public service. We therefore urge 
that both companies and agents make 
mutual concession and adjustment of 
the situation.” 

Encouraged by the commissioners’ 
approval of our opposition to multiple 
agencies, but desiring to follow their 
kindly advice, your committee sus- 
pended efforts to push the Oregon sin- 
gle agency law until it could report to 
the mid-winter conference. The action 
of the mid-winter conference is fully 
given in the booklet which is here for 
distribution. Fearing that relief through 
conference with the companies, and a 
“mutual concession and adjustment,” 
would not soon be reached, it appealed 
to local boards to restrict the number 
of agencies in their communities to the 
lowest number possible at the present, 
and to provide that any agencies ex- 
ceeding one should lapse and not be 
reappointed if ended by death, resigna- 
tion, consolidation of agencies, etc. 


Your committee is in full sympathy 
with this effort to handle the mul- 
tiple agency evil without going to the 
legislatures for help. If the agency 
force of the United States really wishes 
to abolish the multiple agency abuse, 
and restore the business to the good 
old rule that.an agent of the company 
shall be really its agent (not a mere 
solicitor), held to faithful service for 
the company, rewarded by its sole rep- 
resentation and protected against the 
competition of another agent of the 
same company in the same field—then 
the local boards will accept the advice 
of the mid-winter conference and will 
pass rules as suggested. 

Your committee cannot urge too 
strongly the local boards to take this 
course. If the boards will do this, it 
will be a great demonstration of clear 
thinking and courage; for the compa- 
nies which support the multiple agency 
abuse think themselves protected; they 
believe that so many agents are already 
bound hand and foot by the enjoyment 
of the loose practices of the multiple 
agency system that the local boards will 
never act. And it is a good deal to 
ask of the local agents, now able to 
place almost any risk for almost any 
amount (because under the multiple 
agency system few companies dare re- 
fuse an agent anything), to cut down 
his facilities and reduce his commis- 
sions, apparently, for ideal considera- 
tions. 


ET we believe that the better grade 

agents, who lead the thinking of 
the others, will decide that, after all, 
facilities and earnings will not be mate- 
rially reduced if the local boards pass 
the rule advised by the mid-winter con- 
ference; whereas, there can be no doubt 
that the multiple agency system, if al- 
lowed to proceed unchecked, in the end 
will drag every ambitious company into 
the practice, inevitably degrade agents 
into mere solicitors, lower the fire pre- 
vention zeal of the agency corps, run 
the lesser companies out of the field, 
and, finally when the business has been 
made unprofitable and the premiums 
largely consolidated into a few com- 
panies, prepare the way for state fire 
insurance. _ 

On the other hand, if the local boards 
will pass the suggested rule, the drift 
toward multiple agency demoralization 
will be checked, the present damage will 
be largely corrected, a process will be 
initiated which will, in the end, bring 
a cure, and our association probably 
can, by conference with the companies, 
secure guarantees against the spread of 
the multiple agency practice into the 
smaller towns which do not have local 
boards. 

If the local boards do not pass the 
suggested rule, then the demoraliza- 
tion must proceed to its disastrous end 
or else the legislative remedy will have 
to be invoked. The local boards should 
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best way to <s and handle the mul- 
eration is Vil. 


as are 
assorUSING, your committee would 


ur4in express its confidence in the 
lity of the state associations, when 
well organized and well led, to handle 
legislative questions. The legislator 
naturally relies upon the advice of his 
friend, the local agent of good stand- 
ing in his community, and where; the 
legislator himself does not recognize 
the value of the local agent’s advice, it 
is generally easy to focus pressure on 
the legislator from the important men 
in the community on whose supportithe 
legislator relies. Hence it is of the 
highest value to unite the local agents 
in state and national associations for 
the common good. 

From such meetings no harm can 
come. Only agents who desire to help 
the right development of insurance, as 
a rule, attend such meetings. From a 
group of agents inspired by such feel- 
ings, no radical or destructive action is 


probable. 
A DAY will come when this is recog- 
nized by the companies and a true 
partnership will be formed, in which 
due consideration will be given to the 
rights and interests of each partner and 
harmony of action reached. Heaven 
speed the day! 

In conclusion, last year’s convention 
amended the by-laws regarding the 
make-up of the committee on legisla- 
tion, under which it is provided that 
the chairman shall be elected at the an- 
nual national conventions, and that the 
membership shall comprise one repre- 
sentative from each state to be selected 
by the state association. The under- 
signed members have been selected in 
the twenty-seven states to which their 
names are attached. 

The following states have omitted to 
name representatives and we urge that 
they supply the omission as soon as 
possible: Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maine, North Dakota, Rhode Island. 


Recites German 
War Atrocities 


OHN A. MORRISON of Chicago 

departed from the usual custom -in 
his address as president of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents. Accomplishments of the year 
would be reviewed by the executive 
committee, he said. He talked only on 
his delegacy from the organization to 
the National Chamber of Commerce 
which met recently at Atlantic City. 
There business men from all lines heard 
about the war, the causes of it and the 
needs of the nation. “I feel,” said Mr. 
Morrison, “that I cannot let this oppor- 
tunity pass to tell you some of the 
things I heard. I am a war propa- 
gandist.” 

He dwelt chiefly on. German atroci- 
ties, as reported to the chamber of com- 
orcs by the Rev. Newell Dwight Hil- 
lis, D. D., of New York, who made a 
thorough "investigation of the charges 
and brought back evidence and photo- 
graphs. He read some letters from 
French soldiers and closed with read- 
ing Philippians IV, 8 and 9. The re- 
marks struck home and the audience 
realized that, as Mr. Morrison had said, 
business men of America have some- 
thing on their hands. . 

“The war,” said President Morrison, 
“isn’t a fight for democracy alone. It 
is a fight for civilization. It is a war 
for humanity and business and civiliza- 
tion.” 

Before embarking on his recitation 
of horors he warned women in the 
room of his intentions, but none left. 
He excoriated the Kaiser, his sons and 
the entire German military system. 


We have before us, right now, the “prog- 
nostics” of a proposed new fire insurance 
company with the statement in plain print, 
“It is expected that the profits for the 
first year will be sixty percent.” And yet 
Dickens wrote “Great Expectations” years 


Southeastern Conference 


RED W. COLE of Atlanta re- 
F ported to the convention on Fri- 

day morning on the conferences 
held between a committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and a committee of the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association on the sub- 
ject of commissions. He said: 


T HE committee appointed at the mid- 
year conference to discuss the sub- 
ject of commissions on unprotected 
dwellings in the southeast was invited 
by a similar committee of the Southeast 
Underwriters Association to meet in 
Atlanta, May 4, 1917. 

Members present were R. F. Manly, 
Birmingham, Ala.; . H. Thornton, 
Pensacola, Fla.; Fred W. Cole, Atlanta, 
Ga., and James A. Catchcart, Columbia, 
S; C., an added committeeman to rep- 
resent that state, because of resump- 
tion of business therein on the part of 
the companies. The two other mem- 
bers of our committee were absent for 
providential reasons. 

We were informed that losses on un- 
protected risks, particularly frame 
dwellings, were so excessive, although 
the recent added charges had been ap- 
plied, that it is now imperative to in- 
crease rates or to reduce commissions 
on these classes. 

We were further informed that the in- 
crease in rates on unprotected risks is 
contemplated to be equitably applied 
to all sections of the United States (ex- 
cepting the Pacific Coast), and that the 
increase in rates would not be applied 
to our southeastern states until such 
time as it will be made general in its 
application. 


HE underwriters committee seeks 

the cooperation of agents, through 
our committee and state and national 
organizations, in support of such meas- 
ures as the exigencies of the situation 
require. 

On this subject we express ourselves 
as follows: 

The question of rates is without the 
jurisdiction of our agency organiza- 
tion and we have no authority to com- 
mit them in any way. 


We urge our companies to bear in 
mind the fact that recent rate,increases 
have not been collected on unexpired 
risks, and that the term of insurance 
has been materially shortened, thus cur- 
tailing the present receipt of premiums 
against which losses are now charged. 
Further, that the recent increases have 
resulted in an appreciable reduction of 
amount of insurance carried on the bet- 
ter class of unprotected dwellings. 
Our experience is that it is more diffi- 
cult to collect an increase in dwelling 
rates than on any other class of prop- 
erty. 


E EXPRESS our entire faith in 

the companies in handling the pres- 
ent difficult situation. If, after consid- 
eration of this subject in all of its 
aspects, an increase in rates is made to 
cover unprotected classes, we can do no 
less than to cooperate and urge agents 
generally to sustain such action. 

Other subjects were discussed in con- 
ference, upon which we express our 
conclusions as follows: 

War Taxes: If a stamp tax is en- 
acted, and the amount of same cannot 
be borne by our companies in addition 
to present heavy state and the three 
separate federal taxes, we recommend 
that an addition to rate be made suf- 
ficient to cover this charge. Experience 
has conclusively shown that this tax 
cannot be collected from assured as an 
added and separate sum in addition to 
premium. 

Uncompleted Binders, Back Dating 
of Cancellation and Loose Adjustment 
of Small Losses: We express our pur- 
pose to aid in every possible way the 
suppression of these unjust and hurtful 
abuses. We are in full accord with the 
recommendation of the underwriters 
committee to correct same 

Payment of Balances: While we do 
not believe the present time is oppor- 
tune to make any change in the time 
allowed for payment of balances, we 
feel that the companies are justified in 
demanding prompt payment from 
agents. This is the interest of agents 


as well as of the companies. 


It is directed that this report be 
made to National Association of In- 
surance Agents, that a copy be fur- 
nished the underwriters committee, 
and that a copy, with the cooperation 
of this committee to effect the pur- 
poses expressed, be transmitted to each 
of the southeastern states associations. 


UPPLEMENTARY Statement: Your 

committee’s report of May 5, rather 
hurriedly prepared after an all day con- 
ference, appears upon review to omit 
a proper discussion of the question of 
commissions. 

Our report followed the line of dis- 
cussion of the conference, very little 
having been said in the meeting with 
reference to commissions. In fact, 
some of the company officers frankly 
stated that the cost of living and of 
doing business prevented a_ serious 
thought of reducing commissions. 

We wish to put ourselves on record 
as objecting to any reduction of the 
amount of compensation paid to agents, 
as hurtful alike to companies and our- 
selves, and working a particular hard- 
ship on the great company of agents 
with moderate business. 


WE CANNOT regard the graded 
plan as successful. It is inviting 
criticism from our insurance commis-- 
sioners, and hostile legislation in our 
southeastern states. The companies 
also may be expected to criticise the 
payment of a maximum commission on 
classes yielding no profit. 

While many southern agents still 
want to try out contingent commis- 
sions, we believe that the objections, 
real or otherwise, will prevent any com- 
mon agreement to adopt that plan. We 
would like for this subject to be openly 
discussed in our approaching .conven- 
tion. 

We greatly appreciate the invitation 
from the companies to discuss these 
matters of mutual interest. Problems 
affecting agents and companies alike 
will be better solved in a frank and 
good tempered discussion by all par- 
ties concerned. 
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Casualty and Surety Meeting 


NEW OFFICERS 


President—Charles H. Burras, Chicago. 
Vice-Presidents—George A. Gilbert, Chicago; John Kavanaugh, Rochester, 


HARLES H. BURRAS, president 

of Joyce & Co., general agents 
“4 of the National Surety at Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents at the fourth annual 
meeting in St. Louis on -Wednesday. 
The organization began its sessions in 
the morning and disposed of most of 
its business that day. Thursday morn- 
ing the members were guests of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at the opening session of its 
twenty-second annual convention. 
Thursday afternoon the two organiza- 
tions held a joint session, hearing pa- 
pers on casualty insurance that were 
as interesting to the men who make 
fire business their chief pursuit as to 
those who specialize on casualty lines. 
Friday afternoon there was the usual 
golf tournament, followed by a dinner 
at the Algonquin club. 


T HE meeting was called to order by 
President John A. Morrison of 
Chicago shortly after ten Wednesday 
morning. The attendance then was 
small but it grew to nearly 200 before 


‘ ad‘ournment of the session. 


The convention was welcomed to St. 
Louis by Paul W. Brown, editor of 
“The West at Work” and formerly 
editor of the St. Louis Republic. Mr. 
Brown is a thoughful speaker and he 
surprised his hearers with a deep in- 
sight into and a broad knowledge of 
insurance. The insurance business, he 


N. Y.; George W. Carter, Detroit. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Donald M. Wood, Chicago. 

Chairman Executive Committee—George D. Webb, Chicago. 

Members Executive Committee—Wade Fetzer, Chicago; Charles H. Hood, 
Minneapolis; Thomas F. Daly, Denver; W. E. Harrington, Atlanta; W. G. 
Wilson, Cleveland; Wallace M. Reid, Pittsburgh; Philip S. Powers, Rich- 
mond, Va.; C. J. Kehoe, St. Louis; N. C. Spencer, Buffalo; and all officers. 


added, so that it was prepared for 
radical changes in general conditions. 

H. H. Thornton of Pensacola, Fia., 
one of the humorists of the organiza- 
tion responded. President Morrison 
announced the personnel of the com- 
mittee on resolutions as follows: W. 

. Wilson, Cleveland, chairman; 
George A. Gilbert of. Chicago and W. 
M. Byrne of St. Louis. 


] NSTEAD of delivering the usual 
form of president’s address Mr. Mor- 
rison talked about the war and the 
duty of insurance men to the nation, 
the people and themselves. 

As chairman, George D. Webb of 
Chicago reported for the executive 
committee. He reviewed the events 
of the past year and dealt fully with 
the situation in the compensation com- 
mission controversy. A postponement 
of action, if not a victory, was secured 
at the recent commissioners meeting 


men’s Compensation Service Bureau. 
he executive committee recom- 
mended that a permanent committee be 
created on relations between the asso- 
ciation and the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. -It further rec- 
ommended that the usual tribute be 
given to President Morrison and that 
he furthér be made the permanent 
delegate of the organization to the 
National Chamber of Commerce. 


W S. DIGGS, one of the big fac- 
*tors in organizing insurance 
federations and prominent in the bus- 
iness, was called on for a few remarks. 

“We should appear,” he said, “in the 
eyes of the public and in the eyes of 
the business as a great and potent fac- 
tor. I think we stand probably closer 
to the front in recognition today than 
ever before. That has grown out of 
the fact, very largely, I think, that 
such organizations of the National 


certed efforts. We have here today in 
this meeting some of the leading 
lights in the business, the men who 
have become a factor in the insurance 
business, men who have studied its 
problems, who have spent their own 
time and their own money without 
hope of reward that our business 
might be placed on a better basis and 
on a safer basis than ever before.” 


JUDGE ADELOR J. PETIT of Chi- 
cago spoke Wednesday afternoon 
on the duty of citizens in time of war. 
He spoke stirringly and brought the 
convention to its feet several times. 
Wade Fetzer of W. A. Alexander & 
Co., Chicago, moved that Judge Petit 
be given a rising vote of thanks, that 
he be made an honorary member and 
that his address be printed in full by 
the association and distributed as ex- 
tensively as its funds will permit. 


T HE nominating committee con- 
sisted of Fred L. Gray of Minne- 
apolis as chairman and a member from 
each of the eighteen states represented. 
The only changes suggested were in 
the presidency, one vice-presidency 
which was changed from J. K. Living- 
ston of Detroit to his fellow townsman 
George W. Carter, and in the secre- 
tary-treasurership which went to Don- 
ald M. Wood of Chicago, succeeding 
Mr. Burras. The report was adopted 
unanimously. 

In turning over the chair to his 
successor Mr. Morrison thanked the 
members for their support and par- 











said, is the only one that was ready jj, st. Paul, he stated. He made pub- Association of Insurance Agents, the ticularly the other officers and mem- 
for war and that has not needed reor- lic acknowledgment of the excellent National Association of Casualty & bers of the executive committee. A 
ganization because of changed condi- work done on this by the companies, Surety Agents and the federation rising vote of thanks was extended to 
tions. It has gone on improving, he the federations and the National Work- movement, if you please, and their con- Mr. Morrison. 
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National LethargyS cored 


marked the casualty and surety 

agents meeting. «One was by 
President John A. Morrison and the 
other by Judge Adelor J. Petit of 
Chicago. Judge Petit spoke on “The 
Duty of a Citizen During the Time of 
War.” He excoriated the slacker bus- 
iness man particularly. In part he 
said: 


T WO stirring patriotic addresses 


D UTY means that there is something 
to be done and when there is 
something to be done there is usually 
something the matter and when there 
is something the matter there is usual- 
ly a cause or a reason. The matter 
today in our country is due to selfish- 
ness. I might illustrate that by calling 
your attention to the fact that in your 
minds perhaps the most important 
question just at this time is how to 
keep the insurance commissioners from 
reducing the acquisition cost of com- 
pensation insurance. And I mention 
that simply as an example not partic- 
ularly of selfishness, but of that great 
principle that is the cause of the con- 
ditions that require the citizen to do 
a duty at this time. 

When our country was founded the 
people of Europe predicted that the 
length of its life would be 25, 50 and 
there were none that said it would live 
beyond 100 years. Their prophecy 
was founded upon the fact that in 
every monarchy self-interest was sub- 
jugated to the public interest and our 
country was formed and based upon 
the principle that the majority rules 
and that every man should be free to 
do as he pleases. 

The language used in our constitu- 
tion was such that instead of being 
followed in a true interpretation put 
upon it because of the self-interest of 
our citizens, freedom to do as one 
pleased has been made over into a 
license to do the rest of the citizenship 
of the country as one pleased and 
could, and self-interest as against the 
interest of all coupled with the demo- 
cratic idea of self-rule has caused every 
one to seek his own selfish self-interest 
to the extent of not watching the rest 
of the people in the country to see 
that they had a proper regard for the 
rights of others. 


T RE history of this country shows 
that we go along in our security and 
in our prosperity. Conditions about 


us we realize are wrong and danger- 
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ous, but until they touch us closely we 
do nothing about them. When the 
Maine was sunk it was close enough to 
us so that we could almost hear the 
cries of the drowning sailors. What 
was the result? Men sprang to arms 
and great companies marched across 
the fields of the states to the south 
and in the twinkling of an eye a war 
was made and a war was won. See 
the difference when thousands of miles 
intervene. The great Lusitania travel- 
ing across the waters that are free to 
all is sunk, ruthlessly, and we sit about 
our tables and glance at our paper 
between bites of our victuals and pass 
it by without a thought and without an 
uprising, such as would have taken 
every man from every task that he had 
if that vessel had sunk within sight of 
the Statue of Liberty. 

We have permitted men to go into 
the potato fields and buy the crop 
and let it rot in the ground without a 
protest. We permitted the dealer in 
the necessities of life to drive from 
farm to farm and take its product and 
store it in warehouses in order that 
they might make money out of the 
poverty of some of the citizens who 
are not as well able to pay for what 
they eat as we are. We have lauded 
to the skies the great merchant who 
has been so shrewd as to make dona- 
tions to public charities with such a 
sinister suggestion as that if you raise 
$150,000 I will give $50,000, realizing 
that for his $50,000 during all the time 
that the other $150,000 is being raised 
his store will get one-half million dol- 
lars’ worth of advertising. 

Extravagance has grown to such an 
extent in our country that it threatens 
to be the ruination of the land. Dis- 
content has grown because of those 
conditions. 


N2 nation is stronger than the stam- 
ina, the justice and morals of its 
citzenship. 

You asked me the duty of the citi- 
zen in times of war. You know that 
on every corner in the big cities of this 
country you can count men who don’t 
work by the hundreds and you citizens 
of this country, seeking that false in- 
terest, permit those men to gather 
there and idle their days away with- 
out a protest, while your son and mine 
are drafted into a khaki suit and sent 
away to fight that the loafers on the 
street corner may bask in the sunshine. 
With the fields of the country spoiling 
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for the arms of labor, we draft boys 
to go to war and let the loafers stand 
and join the I. W. W.’s, which is 
divided into two classes, the I Won’t 
Works and the I Work the Workers. 
And I ask you now, are you going to 
wait until a great gathering of citizens 
somewhere in America is blown into 
atoms by a bomb as they were in Chi- 
cago in ’86 before you stamp out this 
new form of anarchy, the I. W. W.’s? 
And are you going to coddle the man 
who stands in the public place and en- 
courages that kind of citizenship by 
his public remarks, or are you going 
to say in the spirit of manhood that 
actuated our forefathers, “No, by God, 
if I never write another insurance pol- 
icy in my life.” 


Maryland Casualty 


Agents Convene 


St. Louis, Thursday, Oct. 11. 
ESSIONS of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Agents Association were held 

Wednesday and Thursday and a ban- 
quet was tendered the members 
Wednesday evening by Richard H. 
Thompson, fourth vice-president of the 
company and head of the accident and 
health department. This dinner has 
become an anriual event that is looked 
forward to, and no one was disap- 
pointed this year. At this function 
plans for the Maryland Assurance, the 
life, accident and health running mate 
of the Maryland Casualty, were an- 
nounced. Mr. Thompson will be a 
vice-president of the company, super- 
vising the accident and health business 
and handling the agency end. Among 
other company officials present were 
First-Vice-President T. Highlands 
Burns and Superintendent of Agents 
William Unverzagt. 

The agents in their business sessions 
discussed relations among themselves, 
relations with the company and other 
important matters. Officers were 


elected as follows: 
President—H. H. Thornton, Pensacola, 


Fla. 
aaa es B. Ayers, Cleve- 
n 


land. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Clarence Rogers, 
New Orleans. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Alfred 
H. Miller, Milwaukee. 

Members Executive Committee—Edwin 
Haas, Atlanta; P. A. Kahle, Lima, Ohio; 
John Tiernan, Buffalo, N. Y., and J. H. 
McManus, Hartford. 
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Insurance in Relation to 


SOCIETY and GOVERNMENT 


REDERICK RICHARDSON, 
fF United States manager of the 

General Accident, presented one of 
the really strong addresses before the 
convention. He spoke Thursday after- 
noon before the joint session of the fire 
and casualty agents. His topic was, 
“Insurance and its Relation to Society 
and Government.” He said: 


S OME of you may wonder why I have 
chosen a subject which may seem 
remote from the every-day consider- 
ations of our business, and one that 
might lead us unwillingly into the 
arid fields of political controversy. 
However, I make no excuse for doing 
so, especially at a time when the lead- 
ing governments of the world, under 
the stress and strain of the greatest 
conflict in history, are taking into their 
hands the production or tne control of 
all the essential staples and commodi- 





FREDERICK RICHARDSON 


United States Manager General Accident 
Philadelphia 


ties required to sustain them in their 
prodigious efforts. In Great Britain— 
which, as you know, is as individualistic 
a country as the United States—the 
government has assumed control of the 
railroads, merchant shipping, mines, 
shipbuilding and engineering establish- 
ments and flour-mills; it has taken over 
the entire stocks of such raw materials 
as copper, leather and wool; it imports 
all the sugar and wheat and fixes the 
current prices, and is probably the larg- 
est importer of tea, coffee, rice, meat 
and tobacco. And what has been done 
there is being repeated here. We are 
witnessing the power of the state in ac- 
tion, and much of the machinery that 
is now being set in motion will continue 
to function as a permanent part of the 
machinery of the social organization of 
‘the future. 

In what way will this affect the busi- 
ness of insurance; and how far are the 
principles for which we stand imperiled 
by the vast collective movement arising 
out of this tragic event? Like an ava- 
lanche that has beén loosened and set 
free by the sun in its upward march to 
the summer equinox, this world calam- 
ity—let loose by some .awful spirit of 
the age—is sweeping before it the liv- 
ing and the dead, and will not be ar- 
rested until those things that were or- 
dained to perish shall have perished. 
In contemplation of it, we find it hard 
to reason calmly; much less to antici- 
pate intelligently the probable course 
of social tendencies after the war. One 


thing, however, is certain. There can 
be no retarding of the growth of the 
insurance idea, for that idea is implicit 
in civilization and will grow with its 
growth. What is less certain, and 
therefore more important for us to in- 
vestigate and discuss, is whether the 
function of exercising the insurance 
principle is in danger of becoming a 
monopoly of the state, and if so, 
whether it is possible to arouse the 
body politic to a sense of that danger. 


THE casualty agents who are present 
will be able to assure you that noth- 
ing, except the war, interests them so 
much at the moment as the activities 
of certain propagandists who are seek- 
ing to create a public opinion favorable 
to the acceptance of schemes of alleged 
social insurance as the basis of their 
professional panaceas for social evils 
and social injustices. And, in order 
that there may be no doubt as to the 
political character of their intentions, 
some of these propagandists have made 
it quite plain that they mean to get 
their hands on all forms of insurance— 
fire, casualty, life, marine, etc.—if we 
are weak enough, as they believe we 
are, to let them. . 

It was unfortunate but inevitable that 


AN AGENCY COMPANY 





HANOVER FIRE 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


our business should have to bear the 
brunt of this attack, which serves to 
conceal an attempt to establish a sys- 
tem of bureaucratic socialism by the 
Fabian method of permeation. Many 
years of tradition and practice have de- 
veloped a type of organization pecul- 
iarly fitted to carry out the important 
function of distributing, in a state of so- 
ciety, the burdens of its members. The 
essential feature being a fund upon 
which each member has a contractual 
right of claim in a certain event, it 
follows that with the development of 
this principle, larger and still larger 
aggregations of capital are being formed 
as reservoirs of social wealth. The in- 
creasing economic importance of these 
funds, and the effect of compound in- 
terest—particularly on life insurance ac- 
cumulations—has been to create a new 
and tremendous portent in the modern 
state. 

Consider this for a moment. In the 
past, the only way by which a rich and 
powerful family, or a religious and phil- 
anthropic order, could maintain its com- 
plete continuity from generation to gen- 
eration was by the settlement of land 
in a direct line of inheritance. Even 
then there has always been, and always 
must be, a gradual alienation of such 
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ir 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, General Agent 
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property through civil and religious 
strife or force of arms. Ordinary for- 
tunes usually take wings when the cre- 
ators of them die, and only the most 
tenderly husbanded may’hope to outlive 
a century. But these vast and con- 
stantly growing accumulations, socially 
owned and socially employed, which are 
held in trust by the insurance compa- 
nies, are subject to no such processes 
of dissipation and disintegration. 


THE federal reserve system, while 
forming a reservoir for the gold of 
the country, prohibits the earning of 
interest on funds deposited by reserve 
banks and, therefore, as to a consid- 
erable part of our banking resources it 
may be said they are not susceptible to 
a like development. It is thus no idle 


fancy to assume that in an era not far 
distant the worst evils of capitalism will 





A. W. NEALE 
Ex-President National Association of In- 
surance Agents 
Cleveland 


have been removed, because the central 
nucleus of capital will have passed from 
the hands of individual manipulators to 
insurance companies, mainly to mu- 
tualized and socially administered life 
institutions. 

It is along these lines that a safe and 
continuing growth of cooperation may 
be cultivated, and no other. The wider 
the distribution of property the wider 
the field will be for the operations of 
insurance, for in a state where the few 
are very rich and the many very indi- 
gent, the privileged class will not feel 
the need of protection, while the rest 
will be too poor to obtain it; indeed, 
having nothing to insure except their 
misery, which is already doubly insured. 
I shall have reason to return to this 
consideration later on in dealing with 
our attitude towards the working class 
movement, but what I want to do is to 
sketch very hurriedly, and I fear im- 
perfectly, the social trend of the insur- 
ance idea, so that we may understand 
why our business is attracting so muc 
attention just now and will attract more 
as time goes on. It will be sufficient 
if I have made it clear that the insur- 
ance function will be a great force 11 
the state of the future, and the exercis€ 
of it will for this reason be a point 0 
conflict between opposing political 
schools. 

There are two main lines of argu- 
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Surety Bonds 


The AATNA-IZER gets 
the jump on other agents 
because he offers policy- 
holders the Complete 
Service and Multiple 
Lines of the Atna Life 
and affiliated companies. 
Financial strength, evi- 
denced by sixty-seven 
years of steady, substan- 
tial progress, Prompt 
Payments and Fair Play 
are the things that bring 
peace of mind to all 
who are 
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who by their labors have assisted, and 


the public standpoint. 


ERSONALLY I am not much con- 
stockholder. He speaks for himself, 
and it is sufficient to know that in the 
history of insurance ventures he, gen- 
erally, could have done better without 


businesses in which the employment of 


bath-tubs. 


before! 





Mark T. McKee f 
Secretary National Council of Insurance rules ever thought of. 


Federations 
Detroit 


is the bearing of the argument on the 


purchase them? 


their own sphere. 


vate conscience.” 


ment advanced by the advocates of health insurance for wage earners as a 
state management and compulsion; and measure of social justice and a means 
bear in mind these are not offered in of conserving the health and well being 
criticism of the work of insurance men, of the community. ; 

I am sure it will be some satisfaction 
will assist. in bequeathing to posterity to you to know that in the minds of 
a public inheritance offsetting in part these bureaucratic thinkers there is no 
the enormous burdens of debt that are manner of doubt as to the sort of crea- 
being created and passed on by contem- tures you insurance agents are. 
porary governments. To point the ar- you are parasites. 
gument that way would be to defeat its times felt a little uneasy as to what all 
own purpose. They, therefore, confine this vague criticism meant, you need no 
their attack to stockholders’ profits and longer be perplexed on that score. All 
agents’ remuneration. In their opinion, that you do is to go about convincing 
these are payments to be avoided as be- the public of the beauties and benefits 
ing uneconomic and indefensible from of insurance, whereas if you only left 
it to them they would compel every- 
body to insure, and, with one little 
: flourish of the pen, billions of dollars 
cerned with the defense of the would be saved, and, like Othello, your 
occupation would be gone. 
you are much too busy or you would 
start a counter revolution such as they 
: d now have in Russia almost every other 
us than we without him. There are few day. When you come to think it over 
oes a it might follow these lines. 
capital is more defensible, for the rea- hij] to abolish the needle as an instru- 
ment of labor with power to make bath- 
ing compulsory in selected areas and 
classes.” Why not? 
are very desirable things—as also are 
There is much unnecessary 
labor involved in stiching by hand, and 
cleanliness is next to Godliness. 
not let the state make these needful 
commodities and compel everybody to 
This would reduce 
economic waste and increase the health 
and happiness of the people. a1; 
this principle all round and the futili- 
ties and failures of society will be over- 
come. It is so simple that I wonder 
why somebody hasn’t thought of it 


AN? yet how the old human errors 
and weaknesses crop out again to 
beset the burning enthusiast; weak- 
nesses in human ideas that persist as a 
survival of tribal mentality! 
the scoffing attitude of small boys to 
breaches of custom and convention in 
Witness the attempt 
of Germany to impose its culture and 
domination on the world. Westermarck 
says, “In early society customs are not 
only moral rules, but the only moral 
The savage 
strictly complies with the Hegelian 
command that no man must have a pri- 
In the middle ages 
son that it gives added security to the every one was compelled to go to 
enterprise, with little or no charge upon church. The supreme good being the 
the funds, being, properly speaking, a salvation of the soul, what argument 
fruitful loan to the policyholders and against compulsion could possibly ap- 
maintaining itself in a way that capital peal to an unimaginative zealot? 
seldom does in other undertakings. need for priests to expound and per- 
Besides, it carries with it a form of or- suade when a man could be made to 
ganization which is almost perfect in have his soul saved in spite of himself! 
its adaptation of responsibility to the To be sure, it is within the province of 
ends in view, constraining ability and law to establish a basis of rights in the 
economy to the accomplishment of relations of men one to the other, or to 
them. the dumb beasts, and to maintain this 

What is more important to consider by force if necessary. Lan 
Therefore, no valid objection can be 
agency question in regard to what they raised to the idea of compulsory insur- 
are pleased to call the economic waste ance when it is needed to protect the 
entailed in the acquisition of business rights of third parties. This is the case 
by an army of agents, and if at the with workmen’s compensation insur- 
same time we can consider the other ance and, in my opinion, with liability 
line of argument on the subject of com- insurance, although in this connection 
pulsory insurance for the working you still need agents to act between 
classes, we may be able to find some principal and client. However, you can 
unity of principle that will enable us only compel a man to insure against 
to explode under their own feet the his personal losses, or to save his soul, 
mine which these busy sappers are pre- by robbing him of his right of private 
paring for our destruction. This urges judgment and his private conscience. 
a scheme of compulsory accident and And when you have done that, he is 


Frankly, 
If you have some- 


Of course, 


“Model 


Sewing machines 


Apply 


Witness 


no longer a free man; he is a slave. It 
may be urged that no one in the bu- 
reaucratic movement has advocated 
anything more than state monopoly for 
fire and other personal lines of insur- 
ance. If so, I should be pleased to have 
an admission that it is intended to stop 
short of compulsion when dealing with 
people not of the working class. We 
would then have the superior and dis- 
criminating nature of your bureaucrat 
fully revealed. 


] LOVE my neighbor best when he is 

far, far beyond the heights, for 
there he is my star. This is not a per- 
sonal confession, but a quotation from 
Nietschze, the philosopher of the super- 
man. It serves to explain a curious 
psychological fact, which is that while 
it is not good for man to be alone, it is 
not easy for two individuals to tolerate 
one another for any length of time un- 
less they are bound together by some 
common interest. The late Dr. Josiah 
Royce, a Harvard professor and a man 
of marked personality and intellectual 
attainments, has expanded this thesis 
in a work entitled “War and Insur- 
ance.” He seeks a remedy for war in 
what he calls the community of insur- 
ance. He proposes the creation of an 
international insurance fund to insure 
the contributing nations against earth- 
quakes, pestilence and famine, storms, 
crop failures and other disasters. It is 
not good for nations to be alone, yet, 
like individuals, they will quarrel un- 
less they have some community of in- 
terest. That is the idea, and so he pro- 
ceeds to build up his plan on the theory 
that certain social relations are poten- 
tially dangerous. 

These are the dual relations of man 
and wife, king and people, masters and 
men, nation and nation and the relation 
of one man to another or of one so- 
ciety to another. Love and comrade- 
ship are great attractive forces, but 
they soon fail to hold human beings 
together unless there is some other 
agent that binds them. Hence the sta- 
bility of the family with its triad of 
father, mother and child; of the gov- 
ernment with its president, congress 
and people, or king, parliament and 
subjects, and so on. In dual relations 
there is always the danger of disputes 
and disruptions, whereas the most 
stable and peaceful relations in society 
are composed of what he calls triadic 
social molecules. The treble relation 
of principal, agent and client is, there- 
fore, the one whereby all traffic and 
commerce between men is most readily 
and peacefully accomplished. “In our 
modern world,” he says, “we daily come 

“to be more and more dependent upon 
finding and using agents.: New forms 
of agency, new classes of agents ac- 
company every advance of civilization.” 

There you have the philosophical ex- 
planation of the agent’s function to 
which all I can add is this: The insur- 
ance agent, like the priest, is the in- 
terpreter. He points out the advan- 
tages to be derived from a community 
of interests. He arouses the drowsy 
conscience and the torpid will. He fits 
the means to the individual need. He 
brings the skill of the underwriter, the 


and not some pale and adumbration 
swathed in state papers and red tape! 
Why do sensible business men persist 
in transacting their insurance matters 
with these agents when they could pre- 
vent economic waste by eliminating 
them altogether? I have tried to give 
you the answer. - 


] NOW turn to the question of com- 

pulsion as applied to insurance of 
the working classes, and believe you 
will find that the same principle is in- 
volved. It is wonderful how persons of 
a certain type of mind are attracted to 
schemes for the reform of the human 
race, particularly when they afford 
large opportunities for directing other 
people’s affairs and for interfering in 
the most private and personal details 
of their lives. The laboring classes 
particularly suffer a good deal from this 
kind of impertinence. And these per- 
sons are not of that gentle and delicate 
charity which alone is entitled to bring 
relief to the needy, being the same 
thing to all men and no respecter of 


DonaLtp M. Woop 


Secretary National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety ‘Agents 
Chicago 


persons. If I were a legislator I would 
prefer to make laws for the working 
classes based upon rights rather than 
upon benefits. Those laws which say 
“Thou shalt not,” while being equal for 
all men, have some strange inequali- 
ties. Anatole France, with fine irony, 
says regarding them, “The law, in its 
majestic equality, forbids the rich, as 
well as the poor, to sleep under bridges, 
to beg in the streets, or to steal bread.” 
But if the law on its negative side pre- 
sents these inequalities, can we say that 
the balance is being adjusted on its 
positive side by administering sops, in 
the shape of state-aided insurance, as a 
substitute for progressive social adjust- 
ments in accordance with the increas- 
ing production of wealth and the grow- 
ing benefits of civilization? I think not. 
The Roman way of providing bread and 


actuary, the statistician and the finan- circuses was better, and certainly more 


cier to bear on the problems of his 
client. He sells scraps of paper which 
he backs with his own _ reputation, 


popular. 
A kind of fantastic Darwinism, re- 
flected through the distorting mirror 


knowing that when they are put to the of the mind of Nietschze, and rein- 
test he will be there to make good—a forced by the hero-worshipping mania 
plain, blunt man, visible in the flesh, of Thomas Carlyle, has set up, in place 
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of the old divine right of kings, a di- 
vine right of the superior person. Yet 
the most striking phenomenon of this 
most terrible war is the dwarfing of the 
supposedly great, and the growth in 
stature and essential sublimity of those 
courageous and noble masses of the 
common people, who are dying without 
a murmur for the simple rights of men, 
or, to use Walt Whitman’s words, for 
“that something a man is (last precious 
consolation of the drudging poor) 
standing apart from all else, divine in 
his own right.” 


W HY then is organized labor op- 
posed to compulsory state insur- 
ance of its members? Because it knows 
that the poorest people, as well as the 
“best,” value their own identity and 
personal respect more than anything 
else, and because they teel that at bot- 
tom the scheme is founded on the eu- 
genic principles of the stock-breeder. 
“Give us our share in the increased 
benefits of civilization”; they say, “pay 
us fair wages; let us have decent con- 
ditions to work under and decent homes 
to live in, and most of us can be relied 
on to dispose of our own lives and 
means in a manner best calculated to 
serve the state, while satisfying our 
needs, which, with all due respect, we 
think we understand better than any- 
body else.” We expect the authorities 
to see that we get good sanitation, pure 
water and pure and cheap food, and 
when we have need to call in a doctor 
we want to be able to select one whom 
we believe to be as good at his job as 
we are at ours. 

The more you improve the science of 
health the better we will like it. But 
don’t bury us in pamphlets on the bene- 
fits of fiy-swatting’ as a hygienic exer- 
cise, or the economic value of a mixed 
diet of peanuts and sawdust for wage- 
earners! We have got a notion that a 
new order of superior persons wants to 
experiment with us. We have been 
troubled a good deal by superior per- 
sons in the past, and are disposed to 
think that most of the evils which the 
new order proposes to remedy—as a 
means, in the first place, of getting jobs 
for themselves—were brought about by 
the old; at any rate those evils which 
are not due to the mere cussedness of 
things. The class of hand-workers be- 
lieves in insurance, and believed in it 
centuries before these social experi- 
menters were born. Every journeyman 
knows that the old craft guilds had the 
germ idea. And we are getting back to 
that system, or a similar one, in our 
modern, muddling way. 


S° MANY people, to wnom a manual 
worker is an inferior creature, are 
unable to discern any differences be- 
tween individuals in the lower ranks of 
society. However, we do, and we are 
hot going to be lumped in with the flot- 
sam and jetsam. Let society salve its 
own wrecks. We are ready to lend a 
hand, but not by footing the bill alone 
and at the expense of all that makes life 
desirable. For what will be the effect 
of class differentiation by mandatory 
law? We shall become a slave species, 
more definitely and irrevocably branded 
than were the Jews in Egypt. Our chil- 
dren will be unable to rise to high posi- 
tions in the state, except by divine in- 
tervention such as befell the young 
Moses in his cradle among the bul- 
tushes. No more Lincolns, Edisons, 
Garfields, Stephensons, Grants or Lloyd 
Georges. The child of the common 
stock will be beaucratically organized 
from the minute he is born; nay, what 
he is going to be will be determined be- 
torehand on eugenic principles. 

The class of superior persons, baffled 
by nature’s failure to live up to the Niet- 
schean dictum that “man is a something 
that will be surpassed,” will breed down- 
wards instead of upwards, when, in their 
scientific impiousness, they endeavor to di- 
vert the springs of human life to purely 
economic uses. They may succeed for 
a time in creating a broader differen- 
‘tiation between their own order and 
the vulgar herd, but they will have 
sown the seed of their own destruction. 
The difficulty about eugenics as applied 





to human beings lies in the fact that 
nobody knows what to breed for. But 
that will not hinder them. ‘They will 
breed for sinew and docility—two ex- 
cellent qualities in a slave, as high fat 
production in the domestic cow and 
egg frequency in a hen. If we are not 
quite satisfied with the consideration in 
the social contract as it is applied to 
the proletariat at present, we are at 
least prepared to fight for our country 
in consideration of what we have won 
for ourselves already. On the other 
hand slaves never fight unless they are 
drugged into the belief that they are 
not slaves.” 


AND in this truth resides, in what- 

ever time and clime, the’ doom of 
the slave state, as it is written in the 
book of man’s destiny. Responsible 
human beings, free meu and free wo- 
men, are the only material out of which 
to build the larger and more splendid 
commonwealths of the future. From 
the cradle to the grave there is one 
thing that shields us when we are un- 
able to protect ourselves, and through 
us, when we are able, protects others, 
and that is the supreme law of respon- 
sibility on which all other laws depend. 
It is supported by countless strands of 
emotion and character. It is the ulti- 





mate law by which we are all judged, 
whether prince or peasant, priest or 


politician. For its integrity the pro- 
gressive: forces of. the wnole earth are 
now in arms and men are dying by the 
hundreds of. thousands. 

What then would be said of Con- 
gress if it sent a wireless message to 
the first admiral of the fleet ordering 
him to break off an action just when he 
had made his final dispositions to bring 
about the defeat of the enemy, because 
they had heard that another admiral 
had turned traitor? And yet because, 
occasionally, rogues and scallywags get 
into the insurance business, it is sug- 
gested that we are not responsible 
parties, and the present honored and 
esteemed president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners is 
suggesting that it is not safe to entrust 
insurance companies with the steward- 
ship of securities held for the benefit of 
policyholders, and is recommending 
every state to adopt the Iowa plan. I 
am not anxious to deny the benefits of 
supervision in a country where condi- 
tions may be different from those to 
which insurance men are accustomed 
elsewhere, but I am bound to say that 
the American system, especially as re- 
gards statutory reserves, places Amer- 
ican companies at a disadvantage. 


HAT the insurance executives of the 
United States have been able to accom- 
plish so much, strait-jacketed as they 
are, is a tribute to their ability to over- 
come obstacles rather than an acknowl- 
edgment of the benefits of state super- 
vision. If British insurance does better 
with less, how much better will Ameri- 
can insurance do with more? But that 
is a conundrum we ought not to be 
asked to solve. Devotees of the foam- 
ing tankard are not the only people who 

“Look into a pint pot 

And see the world as the world ‘is not.” 
It is a common error to condemn the 
entire body because of some defect in 
one of its members. What a piece of 
work is man! But because he is a two- 
legged animal there are certain physical 
weaknesses due to his mode of pro- 
gression which are well known to 
anatomists. However, who should say 
that we ought to go on all fours on 
that account? 

Then what do we lack? We lack 
unity in our organizations and in the 
presentation of our aims to the people 
at large. We lack a definite method of 
educational publicity by means of the 
press—a sounding board of which our 
opponents are taking full advantage. 
We lack a proper understanding of the 
need for education amongst our 
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and Ten Years Ago byt 


he shall think advisable to 


act as surveyors and agents 
of the company.” 


been established between 4 

local agents and the Northif No 
America have, as a rule, ten 
been profitable to bothif Co 


q By the subsequent ap- and beneficial to them |S 
pointment of Thomas public. pur 


McCall The North Amer- em 


@ Just 110 years ago in 
1807 — the Insurance 
Company of North 
- America introduced a 
new method of conducting 
the fire insurance business. 




















q At that time, the year 
1807, they considered a 
memorial from Alexander 
Henry on “extending in- 
surance against fire to 
Lexington, Ky.” A com- 
mittee, appointed to con- 
sider the whole subject, 
reported favorably Decem- 
ber 7, and further author- 
ized the President “‘to ap- 
point suitable and trusted 
persons at such places as 


ica established the Amer- 
ican Agency System. This 
plan of securing and hand- 
ling the insurance business 
of America was truly 
American. The system 
then, as it does today, rec- 
ognized the fundamental 
truth that not only does 
co-operation succeed but 
that the greatest success 
is impossible without it. 
The partnerships that have 


@ Though the relation 
between the Agent and 
the company has not 
changed fundamentally in 
these one hundred and ten 
years, the position of the 
agent has been improved. 
Early local representatives 
received no commissiots 
on premiums but retained 
policy and survey fees 
Later 5 percent wa 
allowed. 
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( The business of the 
North America was ex- 
tended along the Atlantic 
Coast, and in the year 
1808 the company was 
pursuing the course of 
empire westward, appoint- 
ing agents in Ohio, Ken- 
tuky and Tennessee. 


( Through these resident 
agents it was keeping step 
to the music of National 
expansion. Many of these 
eatly agents remained for 
years in the company’s 
service and at all the im- 
portant points where it 
set up agencies it has con- 
tinued to maintain them. 


LPHIA 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


And Then the 
Agent’s Agency 


@ InJuly of 1916 the North 
America added another 
page to Fire Insurance his- 
tory in the establishment 
of its Brokerage and Ser- 
vice Department at | 1 | 
William Street, New Y ork 
City, under the direction 


of Mr. Chas. F. Enderly. 
@ The purpose of this De- 


partment is to aid the local 
agent in securing business 
on risks in his own juris- 
diction but placed by 
brokers located in New 
York. The local agent 
cannot always afford to go 
to New Y ork or keep some- 
one there, and Mr. Enderly 


acts as his representative 
with no expense to the 
agent. 


@ The Department has 


been a success and the 
agents of the North Amer- 


ica have learned to use it, 
and those who have used it as- 
sure us of its great value to them. 
All are invited to make it their 
headquarters when in New York. 


It is a far cry from that 


modest little agency in 
Kentucky to the present Agent's 
Agency idea, but it is an indi- 
cation at least that the Company 
has attempted to do something 
more than merely keep step with 
the times. 


@ Then too, doesn’t it sug- 


gest something of the extent 
of the Company’s co-operation 
with its agents? 
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younger men in the higher branches of 


professional status for the highly ex- 
pert function that we exercise in the 
commonwealth. To point these things 
out is to point out the remedy. 


T IS a natural reflection, and has, 

therefore, no doubf occurred to you 
already, that if the other states of the 
union would only go one better than 
the state of New Jersey, and do always 
what that state only does now and then, 
namely, elect insurance men as sena- 
tors and legislative representatives, it 
would provide a happy and speedy re- 
lease from all our afflictions. But no! 
However much some of us may be dis- 
posed to think that political evils can 
only be overcome by political represen- 
tation, or worse still, by pulling of po- 
litical wires, we would do well to re- 
member that the function we carry out 
as insurance men makes us singularly 
unfitted to breathe the atmosphere of 
politics as politics are now played. 
Governments in all times, and in no 
time like the present, have made it their 
principal business to spend as much 


Only 


AUL W. BROWN, editor of 
P the West at Work” and formerly 

editor of the St. Louis Republic, 
welcomed the members of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents to St. Louis. Mr. Brown is 
well known to fire men and his ad- 
dress made him known well to cas- 
ualty and surety men. 

Mr. Brown was among the few 
editorial writers in Missouri who wrote 
sanely on the difficulties of the state 
administration and the fire insurance 
companies several years ago. He then 
made his acquaintance with the busi- 
ness and the men in it. Since then he 
has extended it and in his remarks he 
paid high tribute to insurance by say- 
ing that of all lines of business and in- 
dustry it was the only one that had 
not undergone reorganization as the re- 
sult of war. 

His address follows: 


T HERE is a peculiar pleasure, gentle- 

men, in welcoming insurance men to 
St. Louis, on account of the history of 
this community. St. Louis is a place 
where much important insurance his- 
tory has been rhade. The coinsurance 
clause as it exists in modern policies 


insurance technique. We lack a proper: 


money as they could lay their hands 
on. Our path lies along the lines of 
conserving well-being and increasing 
the benefits of association, in a state of 
society, according to the laws of so- 
cial equilibrium and social growth. 

Governments have always started out 
to do the same thing, but have always 
ended by doing the opposite. They 
have frequently engaged in lotteries 
with the object of replenishing their 
depleted exchequers, but not one of 
them has, up to the present, carried on 
successfully any enterprise calling for 
a consistent and continuous stewardship 
of funds in strict accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the association 
which brought them into being, for the 
reason that every government, sooner 
or later, will sacrifice the interests of a 
large number of individuals for what 
rightly or wrongly it conceives to be 
the general good, no matter how much 
it may upset the social equilibrium in 
doing so. 

In a session when no less than 4,000 
private pension bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress, it requires some- 


a 





thing more than. faith to believe that 
the soldiers’ insurance bill be admin- 
istered on insurance principles should 
the war take a heavy toll of American 
manhood. Remarkable as it may seem 
in these days when every legislator, 
who is not actively engaged in misrep- 
resenting his constituents, is supposed 
to be studying the Encyclopzdia Brit- 
annica through a microscope, there is 
an alarming want of understanding of 
these same principles. Otherwise how 
is it that legislators are continually pro- 
posing to place burdens and strains on 
insurance funds they were never cal- 
culated to stand. A little instruction in 
the law of averages might do us all a 
lot of good. I remember that when I 
was in Australia an English actuary 
was engaged to report on the condition 
of a pension fund for Presbyterian min- 
isters. It was quite solvent, and when 
he recommended an increase in the con- 
tributions and a reduction of the bene- 
fits, one devout old pastor said “This 
is a great hardship. I think we should 
leave things as they are and trust in 
the Lord.” And that would be the 
thought of any time-serving politician, 





only he would say, “Trust in the good 
old party.” 

Insurance men are not built that way. 
They are a different type of animal. 
Balzac, in the introduction to the 
“Comedie humaine” says, “Society re- 
sembles nature. She makes of man, ac- 
cording to the spheres in which his 
action is developed and employed, 4s 
many different men as there are varie- 
ties in zoology. The differences be- 
tween a soldier, a workman, a man of 
leisure, a scholar, a merchant, a poli- 
tician or a sailor are, although more 
difficult to comprehend, just as consid- 
erable as those which distinguish the 
wolf, the lion, the donkey or the horse.” 
What animal an insurance man really 
resembles I leave it to you to discover, 
although you insurance agents have al- 
ready been told what certain people 
think you are. But let us hope it is that 
valiant but inoffensive beast, to which 
a French hunter and traveler referred 
in an immortal description, “This is a 
dangerous and treacherous animal, for 
when its young are attacked it defends 


ba 


them with great ferocity! 


usiness Ready for War 


is a St. Louis invention, having been 
originated by H. M. Blossom, for many 
years the dean of the fire underwriters 
of this community, who within the past 
year entered into his rest, crowned 
with years and honors. The first 
scientific schedule rating ever done in 
the world comprised an area of the 
congested district of St. Louis. It 
might be claimed with truth therefore 
that this is the place where fire insur- 
ance passed from a practical art into 
the scientific thing it is today. As a 
citizen of St. Louis, I should be much 
disappointed if you gentlemen did not 
find the natural consequence of these 
facts reflected in the character of your 
welcome, in the spirit of the com- 
munity’s reception of you. 


[7 is impossible to say anything at 
a time like this on any subject with- 
out reference to the supreme struggle 
into which this nation has lately 
thrown itself for the preservation of 
democracy and the vindication of the 
rights of small and weak nations 
throughout the world. In what I am 
about to say, gentlemen, I ask you to 
bear in mind the fact that I was for 
many years in active service on the 
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staff of a daily newspaper, and that 
the natural effect of daily newspaper 
work on a man is to make him slow of 
belief and economical of admiration. 
The turn of events at one time in my 
service, however, was such as to bring 
me into exceedingly close and active 
contact with insurance men during a 
period of special disturbance of and 
peril to the insurance business in this 
state. I feel, therefore, that I have 
seen the insurance world in its shirt 
sleeves, and that I am qualified to 
speak of the relation of its effort to 
the sum total of human work and hu- 
man interests without danger of illu- 
sions as to the spirit of its workers or 
the character of their achievements. 

It is therefore not in the spirit of 
the sayer of pleasant things on a social 
occasion, but simply of the chronicler 
of the facts of current life, that I go 
on to say that when the war extended 
its area to include the United States, 
American business generally was un- 
prepared, with one important excep- 
tion. That exception was the insur- 
ance field. 


| NSURANCE men of the United 
States have been for many years as 


the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness to the rest of the business world 
to repent of its waste, to repent of its 
extravagance, to build for the future. 
to remember the human factor in plan- 
ning cities, dwellings and workshops, to 
make the foundations of commercial 
credit broad and deep, to bear in mind 
always the frailty of human nature and 
the difficulty of speaking the truth, to 
make municipal government honest and 
efficient and to remember ever that 
every architectural mistake, that every 
mistake in town planning, that every 
departure from sound practice in the 
conduct of industry, that every disre- 
gard of standards of honesty in con- 
tracts, will sooner or later visit both 
on guilty and innocent disasters which 
will exact the price of wrongdoing to 
the uttermost farthing. 


HERE has been a most wonderful 

awakening in this country during 
the past few months. We have re- 
organized transportation. We have re- 
organized the handling of grain. We 
have reorganized the, distribution of 
fuel. We have subjected prices to 
governmental control. We have re- 
organized everything—except  insur- 
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ance. All these various reorganiza- 
tions have represented simply attempts 
on the part of the Government, backed 
by. overwhelming public sentiment, to 
bring other lines of business up to the 
standards long ago set by underwriters. 
The reorganizers of our business have 
but taken the underwriters’ gospel of 





Georce D. WEBB 
Chairman Executive Committee National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents 
Chicago 


the conservation of material, the elim- 
ination of waste, the protection against 
disaster, the safeguarding of business 
against moral hazard and of life against 
physical hazard and applied it in a prac- 
tical way to a nation of 100,000,000 
people. 





THE insurance agent has been the 
subject of many a joke and many a 
sneer. I am awage that he has his 
imperfections. I am aware that he is 
subject to the ordinary crop of human 
infirmities. I am aware that the his- 
tory of the relation of insurance com- 
panies to each other is marred by such 
jealousies and rivalries as distinguish 
the relations of our great industrial 
organizations, and that a truly theo- 
logical bitterness has often tinged in- 
surance disputes. But I think, never- 
theless, that the ordinary experiences 
of commercial life show few finer 
things than the work of the practical 
insurance man as he goes his way in 
the soliciting of business. He appears 
at the elbow of the busy business man 
to remind him that a part of the sur- 
plus of the time of prosperity ought 
to be put by against the day of dis- 
aster; that the presence of one scoun- 
drel in a block or even in a city is a 
menace to every honest man in it—a 
practical illustration of the brother- 
hood of man, which the preacher and 
the moralist would do well to lay to 
heart; that all loss is community loss 
and must be so regarded; that no 
society can afford to leave the indi- 
vidual crushed under his particular 
misfortune, but must provide means to 
distribute loss and enable all men to 
bear a hand; that the safety of the 
humblest worker in the obscurest shop 
is a matter of community concern and 
must be so regarded; that bad building 
is bad morals; that business values are 
intimately bound up with human val- 
ues; that laws for the safeguarding of 
property and men are worth no more 
than the integrity of the men who exe- 
cute them and the efficiency of the de- 
partments which those men organize. 
The insurance solicitor, the insurance 
inspector, and the rating expert repre- 
sent incarnate conscience in their rela- 
tion to the business world. They serve 
to remind the individual business man 
of the fact that his affairs are not con- 


trollable by his own strength and his 
own will, that he is in the sweep of 
mighty tides, governed by universal 
laws, and that there is no security for 
his own business, for his own home or 
store, or shop, or for the well being of 
his own fellow-workers until this fact 
is recognized and its practical conse- 
quences accepted. 


] repeat, I have neither the wish nor 
the intention to idealize you. I rec- 
ognize the fact that you are an exceed- 
ingly practical body of American busi- 
ness men and that what you have done 
you have done in the course of a day’s 
work. But the fact may not be denied 
that when, in connection with the busi- 
ness of John Smith, who has a three- 
story loft factory with a few dozen 
girls bending over sewing machines 
there, you were forced to take account 
of the liability to personal injury and 
to fire of like employes and like fac- 
tories the nation over, and even in 
foreign lands; that when you were 
forced to think across a whole conti- 
nent and back again in order to protect 
a grocery store in a country village, 
you rose to the occasion. I should 
like to call your attention also to the 
fact that your thinking has not in it 
that haphazard character which often 
characterizes the thinking of the poli- 
tician, the school master and the editor, 
and sometimes, I fear, seriously threat- 
ens that of the pulpit. You have 
thought with a pencil and a pad of 
paper in hand, and when you have cal- 
culated a certain probability, you have 
welcomed every new fact which helped 
you to check that calculation, to demon- 
strate its correctness or to prove its 
error. And, gentlemen, whether at first 
you realized it or not, your whole ef- 
fort has been toward the safe-guarding 
of human life, the conservation of 
property, the inculcation of honesty 
and truthfulness in business, the in- 
crease of the efficiency of government. 
You have not had to clean house by 


reason of war. When it came, the in- 
surance men of the nation were ready. 
Your special war service has not only 
had the fine bloom of willingness, it has 
had the completeness of utter prepar- 
edness. In view of your relation to 
those things which are the ultimate 
objects of all our life and all our 











Pau. W. Brown 
Editor “The West at Work” 
St. Louis 


striving, any community should be 
proud to welcome you, and that pride 
belongs to St. Louis today. We greet 
you from our hearts. 


At the gorgeous coronation of Napoleon 
someone asked the republican general Au- 
gerean whether anything was wanting to 
the splendor of the occasion. “Nothing,” 
replied the general, “but the presence of 
the million of men who died to do away 
with all this.’ 


The Balance Hangs True 
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OLLOWING tthe joint sessions of 
Fite casualty and fire organizations 

Thursday afternoon the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents held a brief session. Unfinished. 
business was disposed of and three res- 
olutions. adopted. One paid tribute 
and gave thanks to President John An- 
gus Morrison and the officers associated 
with him during the past year for their 
efficient service in a most difficult pe- 
riod. 


THE resolution regarding members 
in the service as follows: 

“Whereas, Thereg@ig existent a most 
heinous, devastating, bestial attack upon 
.the people and the institutions of gov- 
— by organized autocratic power; 
an 

“Whereas, Our beloved nation suf- 
fering through the murder of its citi- 
zens and the destruction of its prop- 
erty on the high seas; the instigation 
of strikes, riots, seditions and the per- 
formance of other criminal acts within 
its boundaries by agents of and sym- 
pathizers with such autocracy, is now 
participating in the struggle; and 

“Whereas, Among the many hun- 
dreds of thousands of our citizens who 
have been or will be called to arms, 


Disttbatians Adopted 


there are and will be a vast number 
of insurance men; 

“Therefroe, be it resolved: That to 
all such the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents hereby ex- 
presses its high appreciation of their 
patriotism and loyalty to the high 
American ideas of humanity and democ- 
racy their such action implies.” 


ANOTHER resolution commends in- 
surance federations, as follows: 
“During the past year the protective 

factor of Federation has entered most 

largely into the affairs of the insurance 
agency system. 

“The organization of state federa- 
tions, conducted in the direct, honest 
and effective manner adhered to by the 
National Council of Insurance Federa- 
tion, has resulted and will continue to 
result in incalculable good to the in- 
surance. business. 

“Be it therefore resolved: That the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents should and does hereby 
express its commendation of insur- 
ance federation work, and especially of 
that of Fred L. Gray, president, and 
his associate officers and committee- 
men of the National Council.” 


Big Improvement Noted 


H. RASSWEILER, Illinois state 
H agent emeritus of the North 
¢ America and a local agent at 
Naperville, Ill., since 1873, spoke Thurs- 
day morning on changes in the business 
during his service in it. Mr. Rassweiler 
took up insurance when broken health 
forced him to resign a college presi- 
dency. He became a local and special 
agent of the oldest American com- 
pany. His remarks before the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
followed the address of Benjamin Rush, 
president of the same company, on the 
“One Hundred and Tenth Anniversary 
of the American Agency System.” Mr. 
Rassweiler said in part: 


HE betterment of conditions attach- 

ing to the work of the local agent 
adown the years has been strictly evo- 
lutionary. As to methods, require- 
ments and agency working facilities, 
improvement has fully kept pace with 
the growth of convenience and prac- 
tical effectiveness in other lines of hu- 
man activity. Be it said to the credit 
of the companies that they have been 
generously mindful of the comfort and 
convenience of their local representa- 
tives. Methods have been simplified 
and improved. Unreasonable or un- 
necessary requirements have been cut 
out or modified. As to facilities, it 
may be said that specimen supplies of 
the olden times are now interesting 
relics of the business, and only several 
decades ago the stenographer was a 
novelty and the typewriter unknown. 

As a second phase of evolution, I 
mention the progressive change of the 
interrelation of the local agency force 
and the various degrees of official au- 
thority between the agent and the 
companies. 


ANOTHER feature of progress of ex- 
ceptional interest to the local agents 
is the more rational and more scien- 
tifically intelligent adjustment of rates 
to the actual character and measure of 
hazard. This statement will remind 
the veteran men of the business before 
me of the perplexity encountered in 
trying to meet the protest of the prop- 
erty Owner whose rate was 25 cents 


higher than the rate on his neighbor’s ° 


pronerty, while he, the complainant, 
could not see any difference of hazard 
whatever. While there was no inten- 
tional unjust discfimination in rate 


schedule production, it must be ad- 
mitted that the guessing element and 
the haphazard nature of the process did 
result in such a condition and measure 
of inequity as to bring not only dis- 
couragement but frequent actual dis- 
comfiture to the agent. But those days 
of crude results of honestly intended 
effort are gone. The quarter of a dol- 
lar is no longer the general minimum 
difference between rate and rate, and 
even the terminal nickel (or its mul- 
tiple) in the rate schedule column has 
been humbled. Weare now ready to 
bear cheerful testimony to the saving 
influence of the odd cent when we are 
up against the Missourian demand of 
the property owner to show him the 
how and the why of the matter. 


PASS to notice an element of de- 

velopment which has, because of its 
peculiar inherent nature, wonderfully 
promoted the dignity and consequent 
prestige of the profession. I refer to 
the general quality or grade of the 
‘local representatives of the business. 
Let me not be misunderstood in making 
this allusion. Far be it from me to 
intend any disparagement to the per- 
sonal character of the local men of 
the olden time who, as a class, have, 
as far back as I have known them, 
ranked high in point of integrity and 
honor. But I do refer to that phase 
of personal improvement ‘consequent 
to the progressive spirit of the age 
and those peculiar present-day influ- 
ences which conspire to give the men 
of today a potentiality in business 
affairs which inevitably makes for suc- 
cess. The local representatives of the 
fire insurance business include many 
of the brightest, most successful and 
honorable business men of the country. 
Common candor compels the admission 
that here and there may be found the 
evidence of the fact that the elimina- 
tion of the last wayward character who 
has found entrance into our business 
kold has not yet been accomplished. 
Else why some of the competitive an- 
noyances which some of still occasion- 
ally suffer Why the utterings of re- 
taliation we sometimes hear, reminding 
one of the irate Hoosier’s card in a 
local paper: “I am watching for the 
man who milks my cow. If I catch him 
I intend to shut my eyes and shoot 
at the cow.” 
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We welcome inquiries from Local 
Agents in connection with Marine and Trans- 
portation Insurance of all kinds. 


We specialize in Marine and Auto- 
mobile Insurance and are General Agents for 


Insurance covering all hazards of 
building and launching on vessels in process 
of construction is especially interesting at this 
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Still another gratifying result of this 
process of evolution is the cultivation 
of public confidence in the business. 
The means of education employed to 
convince the public of the beneficent 
character attaching to the profession 
are as fatal to the old-time prejudices 
as the beams of the rising sun are to 
the mists of the morning. Through 
the dissemination of information as 
to the aims and conduct of the business, 
and the consequent beneficial results, 
even the chronic critic is led to dis- 
cover that the business is not only not 
mercenary, but really altruistic. The 
great body here represented today is a 
cross between a commercial and a civic 
organization. As a commercial organ- 
ization we bend our energy to the 
outcome of such a measure of success 
financially as will be a fair compensa- 
tion for the effort and a satisfactory 
return to the capital at work. As a 
civic organization, through modern 
means and methods, we are enabled to 
persuade the public that it is not only 
our purpose to cover them with pro- 
tection against the event of fire, but 
also to counsel them as to ways and 
means for the prevention of such dis- 
asters. It would be an unpardonable 
neglect were I to fail right here to 
acknowledge the inestimable benefit of 
the personal counsel of the higher offi- 
cial representatives of the business, 
not only as handed down from their 
higher seats of authority, but by their 
personal presence and participation in 
the deliberations of the men of the local 
— as exemplified in this meeting to- 

ay. 

In view of the probability that I 
shall not again have the privilege of 
addressing a gathering of my friends 
and associates of the local service, may 
I be permitted to make a personal state- 
ment to give me opportunity to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation of the 
genial intercourse and the delight- 
ful fellowship with the men of the 
insurance field. There are two chap- 
ters in the unwritten history of my 
life’s activities—the one professional, 
in the educational line as a teacher, 
the other commercial, in the arena of 
the insurance world. 


; Casualty Report 
By Livingston 


J. K. Livingston of Detroit made the 
report for the casualty and surety sec- 
tion. He said: 

“Since the report of this committee, 
submitted at the last annual convention 
held in Boston in 1916, in which were 
incorporated certain suggestions, we are 


not advised of any definite action along 
the lines recommended, except a resolu- 
tion adopted at the mid-year conference 
held in Washington during February of 
this year, requesting this committee to 
submit to this convention a “Declara- 
tion of Principles” on the subject of 
ownership of expirations, and report 
upon the desirability of securing from 
the casualty companies a recognition 
of such principles as applied to the busi- 
ness of local agents. We are informed 
that certain companies have already 
taken the initiative and published their 
views regarding this feature. These 
few companies are willing to go on 
record as favoring the viewpoint that 
expirations are the property of the 
agents and should be so recognized in 
the future. This fact alone indicates a 
growing sentiment in favor of the 
agents’ rights and these particular com- 
panies, voluntarily assuming this posi- 
tion, should receive our hearty commen- 
dation. 

This resolution, adopted at the mid- 
year conference in Washington, has 
been considered by your committee 
through the medium of correspondence, 
with the result that it is thought ad- 
visable to request you to refer this sub- 
ject to a special committee composed 
of representatives in attendance at this 
convention who could confer personally 
and submit a form of “Declaration of 
Principles” applying to this subject, 
with a recommendation for action on 
the part of this organization, all to be 
considered at a subsequent meeting 
during this convention. Your commit- 
tee believes this a most important sub- 
ject and its should be placed before 
the association for discussion and seri- 
ous deliberation. 

We again call attention to the advis- 
ability of this organization exercising 
its influence for the enactment, through- 
out the United States, of a universal 
standard law governing the appoint- 
ment of agents of all classes of insur- 
ance companies. 
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THE LAKE W. SANBORN 
AGENCY 


General Insurance 


62 SOUTH CHERRY STREET 
Galesburg, III. 


: LAKE W. SANBORN FRED R. HAZLETT 


President Sec. & Treas. 











HENRY D. SEXTON STEPHEN D. _— 
STEPHEN D. SEXTON, JR 


SEXTON & SONS 


Insurance Agents 


All Lines of Insurance Handled : 


21 North Main Street 
Sexton Building 
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ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS local agents desire to express 
to the insurance fraternity of the coun- 
try their good wishes. It was in Illinois 
that the National Association was or- 
ganized and hence the Mother State 
will always have a warm heart for the 
association movement. 


ILLINOIS agents believe in the princi- 
ples that underlie the American Agency 
System. They are loyal to the cause 
and are ever ready to support it. 


When agents of other states desire any 
assistance from ILLINOIS agents in 
handling lines in the state, the advertisers on 
this page will be glad to be at their service. 


THE ILLINOIS LATCH STRING IS 
ALWAYS OUT—COME IN AND SEE US 


MEEKER- 
MAGNER 
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General Agents 
GENERAL ACCIDENT 


To Illinois Agents: 
Inquiries invited 
regarding Automobile, 
Accident, Health, and 
Workmen’s Com- 
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Org anization Committee 


Ark., the active and able chairman 

of the organization committee pre- 
sented a snappy and valuable report. 
He said: - 


FR “Aric, th M. ALLEN of Helena, 


HAIRMAN WARNER became ill 
soon after the Boston convention 

last fall and was unable to continue his 
splendid work on the organization com- 
mittee. His plans for Colorado, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska were carried forward 
by the* national office. Chairman 
Warner had put in a great deal of time 
during the years 1915 and 1916 on re- 
organization work in Rhode Island. 
This was followed up vigorously by 














Epwarp M. ALLEN 


Chairman Organization Committee 
Helena, Ark. 


the national office in the early part 
of the year, culminating in a final 
reorganization meeting attended by 
Secretary Putnam. The Rhode Island 
agents are actively continuing their or- 
ganization work, and there is every 
reason to believe that they will soon 
have a satisfactory and representative 
membership. 

The vice-chairman of this committee 
was appointed at the mid-winter con- 
ference, but did not assume the duties 
of the office until some weeks after- 
wards. Circular letters were addressed 
to all state secretaries and to members 
of the organization committee, and the 
replies received gave access to the fol- 
lowing information: 

About 10 per cent of the licensed 
agents in the various states belong to 
their state association. 

While some vigorous extension work 
is being done the majority of the state 
associations are doing no systematic 
membership work. 

Many of the state secretaries collect 
dues irregularly over a long period, and 
have no definite time for remitting to 
the national office. 

All secretaries are anxious to increase 


their membership, and are willing to 
co-operate with the national office or 
with an organizer. - 


Or membership has increased from 
about one thousand agents ten 
years ago to five thousand paid in ad- 
vance members today, and undoubted- 
ly includes the cream of the agency 
force of this country. These loyal 
agents should have the financial and 
moral support of their brother agents 
who are equally benefited by the work 
that is being done. A vigorous cam- 
paign should be started in each state 
to increase the proportion of associa- 
tion members to the total number of 
licensed agents in the state. If each 
state association could show a mem- 
bership list of twenty per cent of the 
licensed. agents we would double the 
present membership of the national as- 
sociation. If started simultaneously in 
all states this object could be attained 
in two years’ time. 

A simple way to commence is to urge 
the organization of local insurance 
clubs in every community where there 
are three or more agents. Without a 
paid organizer this can be accomplished 
only with the co-operation of the 
present members of the state associa- 
tions. With the scattered membership 
of this organization it is out of the 
question to expect the national secre- 
tary or the organization committee to 
recruit the membership of the state as- 
sociations. An insurance club com- 
mittee should be appointed in each 
state, and the committee members 
should take up a few towns at a time, 
corresponding with the agents and 
hammering on the club idea until re- 
sults are obtained. 


THE Missouri association was reor- 
ganized early in August and now has 
an active membership of about three 
hundred agents. The vice-chairman of 
the organization committee accom- 
anied by Secretary Rodger of the Mis- 
souri association made a flying trip 
through a part of the state, and or- 
ganized local clubs at St. Joseph, 
Springfield, Joplin, —Moberly, Sedalia 
and Hannibal. The agents seem eager 
to organize whenever the benefits to 
be derived are explained to them. 

A paid organizer could do wonders in 
this regard. Such a man could or- 
ganize in each community a local unit 
of active agents, reporting to the state 
association as a body, and the state re- 
porting all members at one time to the 
national office. These local units are 
absolutely necessary in order to pre- 
serve the business of insurance for the 
legitimate agents as against the shy- 
sters. 

To be successful one general plan 
must be decided upon and followed in 
all states. A sharp distinction must be 
drawn between the professional in- 
surance agent and the irresponsible 
curbstone solicitor, and the insuring 
public must be notified of the change. 


A COUNTRYWIDE crusade must be 
started to standardize the business 
of insurance and to place it on a higher 


plane in every community. Individual 
members must realize that their safety 
lies in the strength of their organiza- 
tion and this can be assured only when 
local units are organized generally 
throughout the country in harmonious 
accord with the state and national bod- 
ies. Insurance agents must necessarily 
remain business competitors, but com- 
petition should end with the quest for 
business. While we are fighting each 
other tooth and nail, our companies are 
well organized and have a thorough 
understanding among themselves. This 
condition of affairs certainly furnishes 
food for thought. 

The organization committee and the 
national office have worked hard to se- 
cure the affiliation of all local boards 
with the national association, and now 
have almost one hundred and fifty as- 
sociated boards and local clubs. Every 
local board in the country should be 
affiliated with this organization. 


WE urge state secretaries to make 
a special effort to renew the mem- 
berships of all old members. In some 
instances new members are procured, 
but the increase is more than offset by 
the falling off in the renewals of old 
members. This is largely due to the 
fact that state secretaries have adopted 
ro uniform or systematic method of 
collecting dues. They remit for those 
members who pay up voluntarily, but 
do not press the delinquents vigorously 
enough. We recommend that the state 
associations be requested to adopt the 
following rules: 

All dues to be payable in advance 
Aug. 31. 

Secretaries to collect dues by means 
of bank draft first notifying members 
that draft will be deposited with re- 
ceipt attached, so those who wish to 
remit by check may do so before draft 
is drawn. 

Secretaries to remit membership fee 
of $3 per member to the national asso- 
ciation not-later than Sept. 15, using 
the remittance form furnished by the 
national office. 

Secretaries to report in writing to 
the state president immediately after 
Sept. 15, advising the number of agents 
who have paid their dues, the names 
and addresses of delinquents, if any, 
and the amount of money sent to the 
national office. 


WE suggest that the state secretary 
be named as the official delegate 
to all national conventions, part or all 
of his expenses to be borne by the state 
association. Every state secretary 
should be furnished with a mimeograph 
or other duplicator for the use of offi- 
cers and committees in circularizing 
the members. The success or failure 
of a state organization depends largely 
upon the secretary and his interest and 
enthusiasm should be kept at the high- 
est possible point. 

We earnestly recommend that defi- 
nite steps be taken to provide a field 
organizer, as we believe such a man 
car suor materially increase our mem- 
bership, and through personal asso- 


ciation with the agents in the organiza- 
tion of local units will be the means 
of bringing all members in much 
closer touch with the national office. It 
is impossible for national officers or 
the members of this committee to do 
local membership work. Each state 
should look after its own extension 
work, either through persistent work 
on the part of the club committee or by 
raising an organization fund to supple- 
ment and further the work of this com- 
mittee. With this co-operation on the 
part of state bodies the work of a reg- 
ular organizer will be made compara- 
tively easy and he can accomplish 
splendid results throughout each state. 


T HE banding together of agents into 
local units will have the effect of 
arousing in them a just pride in the 
profession of insurance, in themselves 
as agents and in the quality of service 
rendered to their patrons and to their 
companies. It will also create in the 
minds of the insuring public a proper 
respect for the business of insurance 
and for the men who are devoting their 
time and energy to it. 

A man who has spent the best years 
of his life learning and building up a 
legitimate business is entitled to the 
protection of the public and of_ the 
companies for whom he works. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that the com- 
panies will fail to recognize or appre- 
ciate a spirit of this kind, and it is im- 
possible to think that they will not 
encourage such a move and co-operate 
with their agents to the fullest extent. 


T HE organization committee will de- 
vote itself largely to the formation 
of local units during the coming year, 
and bespeaks for its representatives 
the hearty support gnd genuine inter- 
est of all members of this organiza- 
tion. Given this encouragement the 
national association will record splen- 
did achievements during the next few 
years. 





Mrs. Adeline Brown Bassett has taken 
over the general insurance business of 
the Brown Insurance Agency at Antigo, 
Wis. Mrs. Bassett, who is a daughter of 
J. W. Brown of the Brown Agency, re- 
cently lost her husband, Prof. Harry K. 
Bassett of the University of California, 
by death. 





Harvey W. Highbaugh has purchased 
the agency of C. E. Ball, W._W. Lewis 
and J. W. Farmer at Harlan, Ky., includ- 
ing both fire and workmen’s compensation 
lines. Homer R. Highbaugh, brother of 
the new owner, who has been in the local 
agency business at Harlan for a year, will 
handle the life business. 


Miss Olive M. Kirkpatrick, who has had 
the management of the Reedy Insurance 
Agency at Bloomington, Ill., for the past 
seven years, will continue the business in 
her own name, following the death of 
Dr. Reedy. 


G. W. Paul, Augusta, Wis., has disposed 
of his local agency to Harry W. Rick of 
Augusta, who took possession Oct. 1. Mr. 
Paul will remain in the office until Dec. 15 
to assist Mr. Rick. 


A. L. Maudlin has purchased the agency 
of G. B. & G. F. Homer at Ripon, Wis. 
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Bruns on Fire Prevention 


V. BRUNS of Syracuse, N. Y., 
one of the live wires of the Na- 
*tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, presented one of the interest- 
ing and pithy contributions to the pro- 
gram. As chairman he reported for 
ae committee on fire prevention, he 
said: 


WE ARE passing through a time 
when action counts for more than 
words, Therefore, this report of your 
committee. on fire prevention is pur- 
posely to be short, and, we hope, effec- 
tive. We want to make it a battlecry. 
Something filled with zeal and power 
and inspiration, coming out of the 
stress of the moment, a battle call 
which will go to the innermost con- 
sciousness of each of the thousands of 
insurance agents, directly or indirectly 
associated with this national body. 
The President of these United States 
says: ‘‘Preventable fire is more than a 
private misfortune. It is a public dere- 
liction. At a time like this of emer- 
gency and of manifest necessity for the 





FREDERICK V. Bruns 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


conservation of national resources, it 
is more than ever a matter of deep and 
pressing consequence that every nieans 
be taken to prevent this evil.” 

Americans know that when a mis- 
take is found or an evil is to be cor- 
tected, the efficient way to correct that 
evil and to stop the mistake is to se- 
eo immediately the best men avail- 
able. 

Your committee, therefore, is calling 
for an immediate mobilization of a 
force greater in number, more intelli- 
gent in its understanding of the situa- 
tion in hand, and more promising in 
its potentiality than any other group of 
men in America. We are calling into 


active service, into a mobilization for 
Sacrifice, every insurance agent in 
America. 


FIRE prevention is a patriotic duty. 
Intelligent dissemination of means 
to prevent fires is an American cbliga- 
tion, and in the following lines we want 
to charge with a most sacred duty each 
and every individual associated in our 
business, that each must do his bit 
toward “Conservation of National Re- 
sources.” 
_ The insurance man knows that an 
improvement in a _ physical hazard 
means a reduction in insurance pre- 
miums, and a reduction in insurance 
Premiums means a reduction in com- 
Mission, and commissions are what we 
live by. The smaller lights in our busi- 
ness have. sometimes, to their shame, 
Opposed installation of sprinkler equip- 


ment and promulgation of proper build- 
ing codes in cities and towns, because 
they have felt that every improvement 
has meant a reduction in their income. 
We look, however, to the men in the 
many other professions, and most not- 
ably to the magnificent spirits in the 
field of medicine and surgery. Every- 
where we look, we see these men giv- 
ing of their time, of their money, and 
ofttimes of their lives, to prevent dis- 
ease and sickness, to ‘teach sanitation, 
and to instruct the minds of the Amer- 
ican people that sickness and disease 
can, to a great degree, be prevented, 
and we all know that with each pro- 
gressive step in the field of medical 
science there is, of necessity, a curtail- 
ment of income to the men who are 
themselves responsible for this de- 
crease. Therefore, if men in the noble 
profession of medicine and surgery are 
willing to sacrifice tremendously that 
the world may be a healthier place to 
live, should not we in our way do our 
part to make America a safer place for 
life and property, by striking our most 
telling blows at the demon fire? 


N THE other side of the water, war 

has devastated the warehouses, the 
fields and the factories. On this side, 
fire, with its long-reaching arm, is every 
day going into the warehouses, which 
store food and comfort, which in their 
turn make life and liberty possible for 


the boys who are fighting our fight and 
for those who are behind, cheering them 
in their patriotic duty, and it behooves 
you and me to see that these sources 
of food and comfort are not permitted 
to be ruthlessly thrown into the ash 
heap. 

Commissioner Young of North Car- 
olina, in a recent address, says: “How 
can a fire insurance agent better help 
than by showing that preparedness 
should begin in our factories, business 
houses and homes against our worst 
enemy, fire?” 

It is our obligation, therefore, to see 
that this enemy of democracy, this 
power which is doing as much in its in- 
sidious way as is Prussianism, to pull 
down the bulwarks of civilization, re- 
ducing to ashes the wealth and pros- 
perity of this glorious country, is given 
intelligent and effective elimination. 

The sinews of war are in your hands. 
It is your obligation to do your bit and 
to get to the front, to take your place 
in the trenches, and “go over the top” 
now. 


THE companies which we have the 
honor to represent have spent in the 
years past millions of dollars in edu- 
cating the public in better construc- 
tion. Today these same companies are 
sending their field men and their engi- 
neers and all of their available forces 
into every town and hamlet to teach 


with their expert technical equipment 
how fire hazards may be reduced. 

At best, however, the mobilized forces 
of companies is but a drop in the 
bucket as compared to the potential 
power in the hands of the American 
insurance agents. 

Our hearts are thrillea by the stories 
which come to us of magnificent hero- 
ism and sacrifice, the loss of limbs, of 
sight and of life by our brothers who 
today are giving their all on the battle 
lines. Their courage must be a stimu- 
lus to us to do courageous things on 
this side. 

We must educate, we must lead, when 
possible, but if necessary to get results, 
we must strike with a mailed fist when 
we see in the ranks of our insured men 
who will not be careful of the prop- 
erty which is in their care. 

It will require courage of a new kind 
for the insurance agent of this country 
to follow out the recommendations of 
your committee, but this: courage is a 
trivial thing, and the loss which will 
be entailed infinitesimal, compared to 
the value of the results to be attained. 


Cre plea, therefore, is for a nation- 
wide and immediate campaign on 
the part of every indiviaual getting his 
business from the system of insurance, 
to go into every place to which he has 
access, Or can gain access, and “clean 
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GEvu. E. FEENEY, President 
EDWARD T. LYONS, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Surplus to Policyholders . . . 


Hnsurance Co. 


430 N. PENNSYLVANIA ST., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SEES 


CHAS. B. CLARKE, Counsel 
L. S. MacENANEY, Managing Underwriter 


The Columbian (Fire) 


$421,944.00 
325.539.00 


The Securities of this Company are deposited with the Indiana Insurance 
Department for the Protection of Policyholders and Creditors 


The officers of the Columbian appreciate the kindly 
sentiment in the field toward the company and will 
do their utmost to continue to merit the encourage- 
ment and support of insurance men. 
insurance men who come to Indianapolis to make 
its office their headquarters, where every courtesy 
will be shown. 

Agents Wanted in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 


L. S. MacEnaney, 


Managing Underwriter. 
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up” immediately and effectively. He 
must be prepared to say to every house 
owner, manufacturer, merchant: “I 
have a new job; I am doing a patriotic 
duty; I want to show you where your 
carelessness and neglect, where the dirt 
and filth lying about your premises, is 
an open menace to America’s fight for 
democracy. I am going to show you 
that he is a traitor to his country who 
will permit his house or his workplace 
to have within its boundaries the least 
opportunity for the inception or the 
spread of fire.” ; 

This report is a call to the men of 
America who are not at the front to 
do their bit by personal missionary 
work in every town and hamlet and 
city throughout the broad states of 
America. 

It is fitting at this time to give you 
the thought which just reaches us as a 
message to the National Association of 
Insurance Agents from the National 
Fire Protection Association of Boston, 
through the medium of its secretary, 
Franklin B. Wentworth. 


‘e1T IS a great compliment to our pro- 
fession that the public is coming 
to look more and more to the fire in- 
surance agent for counsel and advice in 
matters of ifidividual and community 








GreorcE D. MarKHAM 
Chairman Legislative ‘Committee 
St. Louis 


fire protection. Every agent should es- 
pecially fit himself to meet this special 
responsibility by keeping informed upon 
all matters respecting fire hazards and 
the fire waste and the significance of 
such matters to his home city. The 
National Fire Protection Association, 
Boston, Mass., is the clearing house for 
all information on this subject and will 
send its sample publications to anyone 
on request. By making themselves the 
unofficial fire wardens of their cities, 
the insurance agents will fortify their 
business against many of the unreason- 
able criticisms so frequently made, and 
find a new interest in life through such 
unselfish service.” 

The following are the recommenda- 
tions which we make now to the rank 
and file of American insurance agents, 
with the most sincere, holy and patri- 
otic wish that they will be transmitted 
as a most vital thing in our lives today, 
to the immediate attention of every in- 
surance agent in America. 

Use every means of publicity avail- 
able, at the sacrifice of the develop- 
ment of your own business, to draw at- 
tention to the vastness of fire waste in 
America and the preventability of a 
great percentage of the fire loss. 

Acquire, if you have not already done 
so, an intimate knowledge of how in- 
surance rates are arrived at, and be 
very positive that you can demonstrate 
to each and every client that the re- 
duction in a fire hazard carries with it 
a reduction in a fire rate. 





GS EEK to acquire a mental attitude 
which will permit you to decline in- 
surance upon property which you know 
is. hazardous, and use every means in 
your power to prevent issuance of in- 
surance upon property which you know 
is not safe, and then unite with all the 
forces in your community to see that 
this property is either immediately torn 
down as a public menace or made fit for 
association with well kept properties 
in the community. 

Organize in each community a fire 
prevention committee, preferably in 
connection with the chamber of com- 
merce, board of trade, or other civic 
bodies, and by cooperation educate ad- 
ministrations and the public to better 
building codes and pubne education in 
preventable fires. 

Carry into your legislatures and other 
law-making bodies the enactment of 
ordinances similar to the one now in 
force in Cleveland, Ohio, fixing the cost 
of extinguishing preventable fires upon 
citizens disregarding fire prevention 
orders, and a more general legal recog- 
nition of the common law principle of 
personal liability for damage resulting 
— fires due to carelessness or neg- 

ect. 

Associate, personally or through or- 
ganizations, with the National Fire 
Protection Association, securing from 


them the ammunition necessary to make 
an intelligent battle against careless- 
ness. 


F INALLY, pledge every individual in- 
surance man, each local and state as- 
sociation, to a nation-wide campaign, 
wherein unceasing activity and personal 
sacrifice are offered to our President, 
and to the American people on the part 
of the American insurance agent, to 
snatch away from a pagan altar the 
$250,000,000 of annual sacrifice to Amer- 
ican neglect and carelessness, and place 
before the world the thought that the 
thousands of men engaged in our busi- 
ness are going to do their bit, to fight 
as we have never fought before, to edu- 
cate as we have never dreamed of edu- 
cating, and to accomplish as we have 
never thought to accomplish, the con- 
servation of American resources, so 
that the men who are fighting on the 
other side may be encouraged in the 
confidence and bolstered up in the 
knowledge that food and comfort for 
them and for their dependents is be- 
ing watched over and preserved against 
carelessness and neglect by a mobilized 
army of thousands upon thousands of 
patriotic, inspired Americans who in 
peace times get their living from the 
selling of insurance. 


Federation Address 


RED L. GRAY of Minneapolis, 
F president of the National Council 
of Insurance Federations, in his 
address said in part: 
The thing of all things which we as 


racy; now that the wide gulf between 
the German and American point of view 
in general is becoming so plain to all 
discerning minds, the Insurance Fed- 
eration finds itself immensely fortified 


an organization of insurance men par- in the things for which it has all along 
ticularly hate—State insurance, with its contended, and if it would not waste 
“made in Germany” label—has become a precious opportunity it should seize 


increasingly hateful to us as the war upon this 


psychological moment to 


has progressed, for we now see in it hammer home the logic of its case 


more clearly than ever an institution harder than ever. 


By this I do not 


which should never have been trans- mean that we should take advantage of 
planted from its native land, where a this hour of wartime enmity for an 
deified state thinks, speaks and acts for unworthy appeal to sheer prejudice, nor 
a subject people. Although the German that we should condemn any intrinsic- 
system of compensation insurance (the ally sound proposal merely because of 


first alien scheme of social insurance to its German origin. 


The Federation has 


seek lodgment in this country) mas- never stooped to petty means for the 


querades in the form of trade mutuals, : : 
it is to all intents and purposes a state not begin doing so now. 


accomplishment of its ends and it must 
It can, how- 


undertaking. Like many another Prus- ever, urge with renewed emphasis that 
sian institution, nominally in private state insurance, in whatever guise of- 
liands, the real control lies with the fered, is essentially characteristic of a 
Imperial government, and as we get a type of government totally unlike that 


closer insight into its workings and into which S 
the workings of German bureaucracy in American enterprise. 


successfully fostered 
It can honestly 


has so 


general; as we come to better under- maintain that such a system is the nat- 
stand the deadening effect on individual ural outgrowth of governmental poli- 
initiative of Germany’s machine-like cies which practically the whole world 
efficiency, we realize how totally for- has come to abhor. 


eign is this and much other fruit of 
her political philosophy to the free air 


of democracy. 


UT while the war developments 
have tended to strengthen our posi- 


The agitation against corporate in- tion in the foregoing direction, we must 


surance of workmen’s 


would very likely have made no head- and 1 
way in this country in the first place tendency has been to add seeming 


compensation not overlook the fact that in another 


no less important direction their 


had it not been for the boasted success strength to the claims of our opponents. 
of Germany’s state-controlled insurance It can be no exaggeration to say that, 


of that hazard. So constantly, in fact, in the eyes of superficial thinkers at 


the forerunners of other and even more 
far-reaching experiments of like nature? 
Will not the man in the street be im- 
pressed with the seeming plausibility 
of the argument that if the government 
can do these things successfully in time 
of war it can do them with equal suc- 
cess in time of peace? 


E must all concede that if state 

socialism is a truly desirable 
thing, it will eventually come to pass, 
and that if it does come to pass in- 
surance, as a commercial enterprise, 
must walk the plank along with other 
businesses. As a matter of fact, insur- 
ance possesses certain inherent charac- 
teristics which make it a peculiarly in- 
viting subject for exploitation at the 
hands of socialistic dreamers, and in 
the great battle for the overthrow of 
capitalism which these visionaries will 
wage with increased intensity after the 
war is over it will stand as a particu- 
larly exposed outpost in front of the 
commercial citadel. Is it a wild pre- 
diction to say that if in that day this 
great business of ours succumbs to at- 
tack, private business of every kind will 
be immediately imperiled? 

But believing as we do that state 
socialism is not a desirable thing, that 
its sure tendency would be to destroy 
the initiative and incentive which have 














P. B: SHILLITO 
Manager Massachusetts Bonding 
Chicago 


made this country great, it is clearly a 
duty we owe to society as well as our- 
selves to stand by our guns at this junc- 
ture more courageously than ever. And 
in view of the bewildering conditions 
brought about by the war we must 
needs use guns of bigger calibre and 
longer range than those heretofore em- 
ployed. Now of all times, when social- 
istic doctrine is suddenly receiving an 
undreamed of impetus in consequencé 
of this tremendous upheaval, the in- 
surance world, in particular, should 
marshal its forces and “dig in.” 


were the supposed merits of the Ger- least, the cause of state socialism has 


man system dinned into our ears that, been advanced fifty years by what has 
looking back on it all, one is almost happened during the past three years. 


OW either all this is mere words, 
mere platitudes perhaps, or else it 


tempted to wonder whether the whole The titanic events of this period have is sober truth, and if it is the truth 
propaganda was not part and parcel of seriously upset the normal operation of what are you going to do about it? 


the Pan-Germanists’ crafty design to the law of supply and demand, and one What 


specific things calculated to 


impose their so-called Kultur on other government after another has under- hasten this marshaling and intrenching 
lands. But be that as it may, you will taken to remedy the trouble by artifi- of the forces of insurance do you pro- 
remember how the opponents of this cial processes which in ordinary times pose doing at this conference? What 
un-American idea repeatedly urged that would most ceftainly be counted social- should the National Council of Insur- 


the vast difference between the social, istic. 
economic and political conditions of the able to altogether escape this economic ship in this fight truly efficient? 


two countries should be taken into ac- disturbance, 


hence we 


Naturally insurance has been un- ance Federations do to make its leader- 


May 


see at this I be permitted to suggest three subjects 


count before attempting to duplicate or moment our own national government in this connection which seem to me to 
in any way imitate the German plan engaged in a flourishing war risk busi-- press for immediate consideration at 
here, yet how often their plea fell on ness in response to a wholly unpre- your hands? They are, first, amplifica- 


seemingly deaf ears. 


Now: however, that so many patri- 


cedented demand for indemnity of cer 
tain important kinds. Who can predic 


- tion and better co-ordination of the 
t council’s internal machinery to the end 


with assurance that these new activities that all of its functions may at all times 


*™ otic speakers and writers are teach- of Uncle Sam’s will cease with the be properly discharged; second, estab- 
ing our people the fundamental distinc- termination of the war? Who can say lishing council finances on a thoroughly 
tions between autocracy and. democ- with certainty that they may not prove businesslike basis; third, more effective 
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W. A. ALEXANDER & CO. 


General Agents 


The Fidelity & Casualty 
Co. of New York 


134 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Chicago 33 Illinois 


THE PREMIER CASUALTY AND SURETY 
AGENCY OF THE WEST 
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Experts on hand in all branches of the business to work out 
and put through your propositions equitably to insured and 
insurer. Correspondence with insurance agents solicited. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


of London, England 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manager 
Boston, Mass. 


re 
ir 


CasuaLtty INSURANCE — particu- = 
larly that form commonly known 
as Workmen’s Compensation, sup- 
plies a need occasioned directly 
by industrial activities and re- 
flects the modern idea of the 
right to compensation of the 
workman, injured while engaged 
in such activities, and of that 
of the dependent heirs of such a 
workman whose such injuries re- 
sult fatally. Legislatures have 
expended time and talent in the 
enactments of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation laws, with especial 
view to the sufficiency and defi- 
niteness of their provisions, very 
correctly assuming that such in- 
jured workman and such depend- 
ent heirs are thus advantaged 
materially over the methods at- 
tending the recovering of money 
through claims for damages. 
But until comparatively recently 
legislators concerned themselves 
not at all in making certain that 
such sufficient and definite com- 
pensation will be paid promptly 
and in full. An employer finan- 
cially strong at the date of the 
occurrence of an accident may be 
a bankrupt long before all the 
payments incident to a fatal or 
permanently disabling accident 
become due, thereby defeating 


the purpose and intent of the 
law. A statutory requirement of 
every employer to provide de- 
pendable insurance covering the 
provisions of compensation laws 
of the states in which he op- 
erates 1s obviously necessary. 
The need for strongly equipped 
and efficiently managed Compen- 
sation insurance will exist at 
least so long as Compensation 
Laws prevail. 


Experience has demonstrated the 
propriety of requiring bonds for 
the proper conduct of adminis- 
trations of estates and the faith- 
ful performance of contracts. It 
has also clearly proven the at 
least doubtfulness of private 
sureties and it is quite apparent 
that private suretyship is often 
attended by disastrous results to 
the surety and to his family. 
Private surety is not only inse- 
cure, and insufficient, but is te 
the community immoral in its re- 
sults. : 

Suretyship by strong, well man- 
aged insurance companies is real! 
It is dependable! It is favor- 
ably recognized by intelligent in- 
dividuals, and is almost _univer- 
sally required by the National 
Government. 


Accident and Health, Burglary, Employers’ Liability, 

Fidelity and Surety, Plate Glass, Steam Boiler, Fly 

Wheel, Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, 

Liability, Property Damage and Collision, and all 
forms of Public Liability Insurance 


GEO. A. GILBERT 


Resident Manager for Illinois and Iowa 


Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


Especially Attractive Service to Agents and Brokers 


0000000000000? «| SGNQNGNGNGNGNONOOGNOOOOONQNONONONONONONONOEONG 
AAAS |S 


JOYCE & CO. 


INC. 
Chas. H. Burras, President 
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We Will Bond You 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


Chicago Branch Office: 


601-610 Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. 


134 South La Salle Street 
Telephone Franklin 3600 
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General Agents 


National Surety 
Company 


Casualty and Fire Insurance in all 
its branches written by this agency 


LARGEST SURETY BOND 
AGENCY IN THE WORLD 
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effort to secure cooperation from the 
fire and life interests. 


[Tt is my firm conviction that the coun- 
cil will never reach its full measure 
of usefulness until it is possessed not 
only of a master organizer but also of 
an equally able administrator, and as it 
is clearly impossible to combine the 
two in one in work of this magnitude, 
I earnestly recommend that -there be 
associated with the secretary someone 
who can relieve both him and. the other 





C. F. Hivpreru 


Ex-President National Association of 
Insurance Agents 
Freeport, Ill. 


officers of the council of much of the 
work which heretofore has necessarily 
been done in a more or less haphazard 
manner, 
counsel and cooperation of a loyal 
group of agents and company officials, 
should be able to win support for the 
movement from every branch of the 
business and from every shade of in- 
surance opinion—from every individual, 


Such a team, fortified by the. 


in short, whose livelihood is in any 
degree dependent upon the perpetua- 
tion of insurance as a private institu- 
tion, whether he be company official, 
agent, broker or clerk; whether he be 
in the fire, life or casualty business; 
whether he be a believer «in stock, 
mutual, old line or fraternal principles. 


NDER the second head which I 

suggest for your attention—the 
question of finances—there is little to 
be said, but that little I would like to 
say with the greatest possible empha- 
sis. The National Council, no more 
than any other service rendering or- 
ganization, can accomplish results with- 
out incurring legitimate expense, and if 
its work is of value the financial sup- 
port necessary to the ~ maintenance 
thereof should be given ungrudgingly. 
In the past a goodly share of the time 
of its officers has been spent in money- 
begging expeditions, an occupation 
which has proven both time consuming 
and embarrassing. During the current 
year thirty-one casualty and bonding 
companies and eight fire companies 
have contributed an aggregate of about 
$21,000 to the support of the Council, 
but in a number of cases the contribu- 
tions have been made only after a vast 
amount of importuning, while from 
more than one source where we were 
led to expect substantial assistance 
when the 1917 budget was made up 
there was no response whatsoever. In 
conseauence of this not only was much 
valuable time given to soliciting funds, 
but our whole program for the year 
was seriously disarranged. 


REGARDING the third and last sub- 
ject to which I invite yqur particu- 
lar attention there is this much to be 
said: While the problem of interesting 
the fire and life people in this move- 
ment has from the outset been a most 
difficult one, signs are rapidly multiply- 
ing of a marked change of sentiment in 
those quarters. It was perhaps not un- 
natural that our friends in other 
branches of the business, who consid- 
ered themselves immune to the threat 
of state insurance, should have been 
more or less apathetic toward the Fed- 
eration. Very likely those identified ex- 
clusively with the casualty line would 
have felt a like indifference had the 
case been the other way about and the 
original proposal been to put the state 
in the fire or life business. Today, how- 
ever, no really thoughtful or far-sighted 
insurance man, whatever his affiliations, 
can view the outlook with complacency. 


Manager J. H. Lenehan, of the Nord- 
Deutsche, has been spending several weeks 
on his ranch in Montana. 











Plate Glass. 











SOUTHERN SURETY COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


Operating in Twenty-eight States 


Surplus and Reserves for Protection of Policyholders, 
$2,346,513.16 
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Davis Welcomes 
Agents to St. Louis 


HE address of welcome, given at 9:30 

Thursday morning, was by J. Lion- 
berger Davis, president of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce and vice-presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Union. Trust 
Company. Mr. Davis’ welcoming words 
to the agents were: 

Last year I ‘had the pleasure o 
speaking before the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, at its annual 
meeting in this city, upon the subject 
of co-operation between insurance com- 
panies and savings banks. At that time 
we had not entered the great war, but 
all of us were profoundly impressed 
by the enormity of the struggle which 
was raging throughout the world de- 
stroying life and property on a scale 
which staggered the imagination. What 
was said then, from a more or less de- 
tached point of view, must be empha- 
sized now in no uncertain terms :be- 
cause we, as a nation, are engaged in 
a death_grapple with the most power- 
ful and unprincipled foe that has ever 
menaced the civilization and liberty of 
free peoples. 

Insurance is an old and tried device 
to protect the individual against losses 
which he cannot bear alone. It is one 
of the oldest and best examples of the 
power of co-operation and collective 
effort; and one of its most important 
functions is to prevent the waste of 
fire or flood by every means in its 
power. Wise laws for the safeguard 
of buildings have been adopted and the 
insurance companies have been active 
at all times in urging a strict enforce- 
ment of law and a reasonable compli- 
ance on the part of property owners 
with all rules for the prevention of 
fire. The millions which are paid for 
losses are no indication of the many 
more millions that have been saved 
for owners and for society at large. 

In this time of world-wide conflagra- 
tion and destruction and in the nego- 
tiations for the peace which all of us 
hope will come, when the forces of de- 
struction have been overcome, we must 
look to the fundamental principles of 
insurance to guide us in our efforts to 
make and keep “the world safe for 
democracy.” We must provide ma- 
chinery to prevent, as far as can be, 
future wars and insure reparation for 
the damages of war. 

You who represent the great co-op- 
erative effort of insurance, you, who 
appreciate the wisdom of preventing 
loss instead of merely paying for it, 
you, who believe as all of us must, in 


the underlying principles of the busi- 
ness of insurance, can teach the world 
a lesson which must be learned if we 
are to prevent these greater conflagra- 
tions which menace the peace and civi- 
lization which for centuries have been 
the hope and aspiration of men and 
women everywhere. 


We welcome you to our city. We. 


hope you will feel at home here and 
enjoy your stay. We know we have a 
city which is. good to live in and to 
work in. Our substantial buildings, 
both for business and for homes, have 
been famous throughout our country 
and we thank you gentlemen and the 
companies you represent for the con- 
tribution you have made to our sub- 














GerorcE E. TuRNER 


Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
Indianapolis 


stantial growth and protection. The 
Chamber of Commerce, of which I 
have the honor to be president, offers 
you the courtesy of its quarters and 
any information and assistance it can 
render you while you are within our 
gates. 


E. J. Tapping of Milwaukee was one of 
the many ex-presidents present. He no 
longer gives a great deal of attention to 
insurance, being engaged chiefly in the 
business of re-rolling steel rails. At pres- 
ent old rails are being left and his line 
of the steel industry is very quiet. He 
is giving some attention to the insurance 
business now, as the Tapping-Riedeburg 
Agency, which he founded, has been hit 
by the war. 














Scottish Gnion & National 


Jusurance Company 
of Cdinburah ‘ 


United States Branch—Hartford, Conn. 
JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 


, 


This company was established in 1824. It has 
taken high rank in all countries in which it operates. 
In the United States it has built up a reputation for 
fair and square dealing. - It has a service-giving organ- 
ization in office, field and Jocal agency ranks. 


SO 


The Scottish Union & National takes this opportunity to 
express its good will to the entire fraternity. Its aim will always 


f be so to conduct its affairs that it will merit the approbation of all. | 
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Insurance Publicity 


INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING AND BUSINESS BUILDING CAM- 
PAIGN IS OUTLINED BY EXPERT IN CHARGE OF CHICAGO PLAN 


ERMAN A. GROTH, secretary 
and treasurer of the W. H. Ran- 
kin Company of Chicago, one of 

the greatest national advertising 
agencies in America, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Pass Prosperity Around.” Mr. 
Groth is one of the able advertising 
specialists of the country. His firm 
planned and is carrying on the big $20,- 
000 institutional fire insurance advertis- 
ing campaign for the Chicago Board. 
Mr. Groth has given his personal atten- 
tion to this business and thus has ab- 
sorbed the insurance sentiment. His 
address created much comment and was 
a feature of the convention. He said: 

There is no question in my mind that 
business conditions during the next two 
or three years, whether we continue to 
have war or not, will be very. prosper- 
ous. Money will be spent for desirable 
necessary things. It will be spent more 
carefully, more advisedly, more wisely 
than ever. Every dollar we have will 
be spent where the dollar counts most. 
Our percapita of wealth is now $2,136; 
that of Great Britain $1,751; that of 
France, $1,750; of Germany, $1,338. 

Our present national debt is $15 per 
capita; that of Great Britain, $370; of 
France, $260; of Germany $290. We 
could pay our debt 142 times over with- 
out being broke. We have eighteen 
billions of liquid money in our bank de- 
posit subject to checks. Our trade bal- 
ance in 1916 was over two billion in our 
favor. It’s a bigger balance now. 


W E may all take a lesson from Lon- 
don in this respect, where business 
all has increased during the war. At 
the annual meeting of Selfridge’s Lim- 
ited Department Store, held in London 
last February, the earnings for the last 
five years were given as follows: 

Year ending January 31st, 1913, $520,- 
000. 

Year ending January 31st, 1914, $650,- 

00. 


Year ending January 31st, 1915, after 
six months of war, $670,000. 

Year ending January 31st, 1916, $750,- 
000. ; 

And in the year just ended, $1,125,000. 

Harris, Ltd.; another London depart- 
ment store, increased its earnings dur- 
ing 1916 to $200,000 over the previous 
year. Hope Bros., Ltd., John Barker 
& Co., Dickens Jones and other stores 
selling ‘general merchandise, all report 
similar increase. Sir George Paish, 
Great Britain’s trade representative to 
the United States says: 

“American merchants. will» enjoy 
greater sales than they ever expected 
to deal with. War means trade activ- 
ity, not. depression:. In America, war 
has been expected for some time and 
no dislocation of business whatever is 
likely to occur.” 

You might say now—“But what has 
that to do with fire insurance?” It has 
a lot to do. Unless business conditions 
are prosperous, the business man does 
not have money even to pay for his fire 


insurance. The advance in price on 
building material, lumber, brick and 
everything that ‘goes into a building, 
the valuation on business buildings, 
warehouses, homes, contents of homes 
have all increased from 50 to 150 per- 
cent and some even more. So, today, 
the man who is thrifty will see to it that 
his fire insurance policy is increased. 
But many will have to be thoroughly 
reminded in an effective manner. The 
same applies to his business, house, or 
his office building, his furniture, his 
household goods, all his personal prop- 
erty. 


|X times such as we are living in to- 
day it behooves every citizen to 
check up and make sure that he is liv- 
ing up to his. responsibilities. In no 
better way can we pass_ prosperity 
around. This is as true of a business 
as it is of an individual and especially 
of a business that is as much of a 
public. service institution as is a fire 
insurance company. While the owner 
ofa fire insurance policy is, first of all, 
interested in making his bills for prem- 
iums as low as possible, he does expect 
proper protection in case of a loss. 

Imagine, for instance, the avalanche 
of criticism that would come from a 
policy holder who, after the fire, was 
told by his insurance agent or the insur- 
ance adjuster as follows: 

“On the basis of your policy you are 
only entitled to about 25 to 60 per cent 
of what it will cost you to replace your 





HERMAN A, GROTH 


Secretary-Treasurer W.H. Rankin 
Company 


property, but if you had carried more 
insurance you would have been more 
fully reimbursed for your loss.” 

No such explanation would be suf- 
ficient nor would there be any sufficient 
explanation to satisfy the policy holder. 
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His whole grievance would be that his 
interests had been neglected by his in- 
surance agent, by the insurancé com- 
pany. The situation would give him a 
feeling of distrust against the insurance 
business as a whole. 


HERE is a big opportunity before 
you today, but also a big responsibil- 


ity. 

Not since the Civil War, 

Not since the great Chicago and 
San Francisco fires, 

Never has there been such an un- 


formal notice. A moral responsibility 
rests on your shoulders, today. How 
are you going to meet it? At a dan- 
gerous railroad crossing it has been 
found necessary to use glaring signs, 
lights and electric bells in addition to 
a watchman in order to get 100 per 
cent attention to one simple but im- 
portant thought. And even then it 
fails at times. 

How far do you think we would be 
in our war preparations today if each 
one of us had simply been notified 
through a form letter, or even one per- 


usual, such an abnormal condition, such 
a great need for a proper understand- 
ing of fire insurance as exists today. 

Labor and material costs have in- 
creased until today the replacement 
value of property purchased and built 
prior to 1916 is far greater than the 
original cost. 

The result is that thousands of prop- 
erty owners all over the United States 
are today in a dangerously under-in- 
sured condition. 

Consequently, a great responsibility 
as well as a great opportunity is before 
you. You fire insurance men of this 













sonal talk on the part of one of our 
local authorities, advising us that we 
were at war and it was necessary to 
enlist men and raise a lot of money? 

No—Big things must be done in a 
big way. The greatest public opinion 
building force of our great country 
must be used in these times. 


W HAT has done more than any other 
one thing to set aglow and revive 
the spirit of 76 and 61? What power 
to date has done more than any other 
to get you and me to join the Red 


RELATIVE VALUE 
OF 


PERSONAL SALES WORK 
TO CASH IN ON THIS CAMPAIGN. 
ANY CUSTOMER WHO GETS ALL FIVE 
DOSES HAS BEEN INTENSIVELY HANDLED 














1. 


PERSONAL CALL, GOING 
‘OVER PROPERTY VALUES 
WITH INSURED or HAVING SPECIAL APPRAISAL 
MADE, BACKED BY GOOD,STRONG SALES TALK 
WITH DIRECT REFERENCE TO ADV.-CAMPAIGN 













APPRAISAL MADE. 


PERSONAIL CALL, GIVING 
STRONG SALES TALK WITHOUT 
CHECKING OVER VALUES OR GETTING 
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President, Wm, H. Rankin Company 
hicago 


great country have rendered a marvel- 


PERSONAL LETTERS, USING 
YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF EACH 
CUSTOMERS PERSONAL CONDITION, BACKED UP 
WITH INTENSIVE FOLLOW UP MAIL. 








ous service in saving life and property 
and you certainly will not permit a 
condition to arise in this great world 
crisis where you will not be up to your 


TELEPHONE CALLS - - - - - - - po 





past standards of service. 














MAXY a property owner has been 
awakened during the night, in- 
formed that his property was in flames 
and made to realize that his one and 
only reliance was his fire insurance pol- 
icy. I wonder sometimes if people 
realize the great services rendered by 
fire insurance companies. I don’t be- 
live they do, but I believe it is more the 
fault of you insurance men than the 
property owners. It can be safely 
stated many property owners of the 
medium and lower class know more 
about face cream and chewing gum than 
they do of fire insurance. In the past 
you have saved thousands upon thou- 
sands of property owners from utter 
ruin, yes, even whole cities. Entire 
communities have seen days when their 
only hope rested on a fire insurance 
policy. 

I know that in this hour of a na- 
tional need the fire insurance companies 
of the United States are going to do 
their bit on a 100 per cent basis. Per- 
haps some of you say, “The points are 
alright but we have already taken care 
of the condition you describe. We 
have written letters to our policyhold- 
ers, some six months ago. Yes, we 
have even talked to them personally.” 

But this is not enough. Here, for 
instance, is a simple chart showing the 
use of fire forces to convey one thought. 
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"THE modern American business man 

can not be made to realize an ab- 
normal or even dangerous condition 
effecting him by simply giving him a 
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Cross, to subscribe to the 
Loan? 

I know you will agree most heartily 
in the answer. It has been the great 
mass of. loyal newspapers of America. 
When I make this statement I do not, 
in the least, underestimate the services 
of our great President, Woodrow Wil- 
son. The newspapers have intensified 
and indelibly impressed the appeals of 
the President upon the public mind. It 
is this great power of the newspapers 
that I recommend to you today. 


Liberty 


THE story that you have to tell to 
_” property owners today should be told 
in every newspaper in every community 
in the United States. 

First—To really wake up the prop- 
pried owners to the importance of the 
idea. 

Second—Because it is the most eco- 
nomical sales force where quick action 
is necessary. 

Third—Because the fire insurance 
business, as a whole, for some time has 
been in need of help from that great 
sales booster of the age—Advertising. 
The central west has led the way. Chi- 
cago is in her fifth week of a ten-week 
newspaper campaign. 

But even with newspaper advertising 
shouting for you daily you still cannot 
sit down and fold your hands feeling 
that your task is done. That is just the 
point at which your work begins. 


HERE I show a chart of some of the 
important work that you men must 
expect to do in order to cash in on 
newspaper advertising. Here is a com- 
plete chart of the Chicago campaign. 
Here is a portfolio of the advertise- 
ments. Every detail of this campaign 
was laid out before a single ad ap- 
peared. After the plans were completed 
and the advertisements finished, nearly 
700 insurance men met at a luncheon 
to hear, first-hand, a detailed explana- 
tion of the entire advertising campaign. 
What is being done in Chicago can be 
done and should be done everywhere. 
The opportunity for such a campaign 
in your home town will be just as valu- 
able to you as is the Chicago campaign 
to the insurance men in Chicago. 

A thousand dollars can be saved by 
the insurance men of any city that goes 
into a thorough campaign by using 
these same illustrations, as well as the 
major portion of the copy. 

Some few clauses in the advertise- 
ments are purely local and can be re- 
vised either by the company I represent 
or the newspapers themselves. The 
Wm. H. Rankin Company of Chicago, 
has notified the publishers in over 2,000 
cities throughout the United States of 
this Chicago campaign. 
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OR the benefit of some who may 

not clearly understand the work- 
ings of an advertising agency, I wish 
to give a brief explanation as to how 
we operate with the newspaper pub- 
lishers. We operate very much the 
same as does an insurance broker. We 
get a commission of an average of 
about 15 per cent from their regular 
space rates. This commission cannot 
be rebated to an advertiser. There- 
fore, it costs you no more to place your 
advertising through an _ advertising 
agency than if you bought the space 
direct from your local publisher. 

It is our business to sell, plan, 
illustrate, write and merchandise adver- 
tising. The best way to proceed in this 
local newspaper advertising in towns 
under 500,000 population is to go direct 
to your local newspaper publishers, 
but the entire service of our organiza- 
tion is at your disposal through the 
newspapers. They already have the 
details direct from us. In the cities of 
500,000 and over, it will be best to get 
in direct touch with us. 

If such a campaign was started im- 
mediately in all of the local communi- 
ties, there would be an awakening to 
the importance of proper fire insurance 
such as never before occurred. 


|? would accomplish five big things: 

1. Increase your premiums. 

2. It would increase the value of every 
man who sells fire insurance. 

3. It would build up good will with the 
newspapers. 

4. It would make property owners ap- 
preciate more than ever what this serv- 
ice of the insurance companies really 
amounts to. 

5. It will make everyone take a greater 
interest in fire prevention. ‘ 

In all cases every newspaper in a 
community should be used, just as we 
are doing in Chicago. They all have 
their individual following and all have 
a real sales value. 


WHEREVER possible the advertise- 
ments should appear over the name 
of your local board, exchange, or asso- 
ciation—this gives the whole campaign 
amore or less unprejudiced basis. The 
present high replacement costs of prop- 
erty will in many instances not go down 
for many years after this great war is 
over. This is, therefore, not merely a 
temporary condition that you have be- 
fore you. 

Need I do more than to refer you to 
the conditions that followed our own 
great Civil War, where in some cases 
it took ten years for costs to come back 
to the former basis? 

Newspaper advertising has done big 
things recently for the Red Cross and 
the Liberty Loan and it is up to you 
now to decide if you want to take ad- 
vantage of this effective and economical 

orce to help you in each of your home 
communities. ‘ 

In giving you these suggestions I feel 

at I am only performing a service 
which the advertising business owes 
to you insurance men, just as I feel that 
you insurance men owe it to the prop- 
erty owners of every community to call 
their attention in the most emphatic 


manner to the fact that they need more 
insurance, 


HERE are a few statements made by 
five Chicago insurance men as to 
the success of the Chicago campaign: 
1.“One owner increased his insur- 
ance 80 per cent.” 
2. “We will have additional insurance 
from 90 per cent of our customers.” 
3.“Our customers are responding 
beautifully.” : 
4. “There is no doubt about the suc 
Céss of the campaign. It is an awak- 
ening to Chicago.” 
5. “I am called on the telephone 
about every day as the result of the 
advertising campaign.” 


N EEDLESS to say, the Chicago men 
5 here can best tell you if they are 
enefiting by the advertising they are 
oing. You can do the same in your 
Community and we can save you a big 


part of the initial expense. Action is 
the second step in cashing in on a good 
idea. Calm deliberation has been ex- 
ercised by experienced men. The test 
has been made. In your community 
this campaign should be started at once. 
Over the top. Now is the time to act. 


THE Wm. H. Rankin Company is 
ready to give to you insurance men 
same service as we are rendering today 
to such advertisers as: 


Haynes Automobile Purity Oats 
eader Iron Works 


0. 
Marshall Field & Co. Frank Foy 
Wilson & Co _—a & Ohio R. 


. Co. 
Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co. 
Sealy Mattress Co. 
Add-a-Pearl Co. 
Baker-Vawter Co. 
Starr Piano Co. 


Carnation Milk 
Lowe Bros., Paint 
Moline Automobile 


Co. 
Kohler Co. Starck Piano Co. 
Albrecht Furs Grinnell Gloves 
C., M. & St. Paul Ry. Kloster Crochet Cot- 
anadian Northern 


ons 

. R Hartmann Trunk Co. 

ee 
0. 


and many others. 


W HEN the manufacturer of a prod- 
uct has secured national distribu- 
tion for the sale of his product he usually 
finds it advantageous to start a na- 
tional advertising campaign in the lead- 
ing magazines. Your business has a 


national distribution and in order to in- 
tensify your work to the maximum and 
add further value to the local work in 
the different communities, it would be 
a great help to back it all up with na- 
tional weekly magazines like the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


THE appearance of such a campaign 
over the National Board of Under- 
writers or some such organization 
should add at least 20 to 50 per cent 
to value of each local campaign. 

In other words, if you insurance men 
really want to get the most out of the 
present situation and be of the greatest 
benefit to the property owners in yiur 
community three things are necessary, 
although the first one is of the great- 
est importance right now. 

- 1. Start the Chicago Newsraper cam- 
paign in your community. 

2. Organize and intensify your per- 
sonal work. 

3. Get your companies in line to back 
up your efforts with a national maga- 
zine campaign. 





J. W. Rodger, manager of the St. Louis 
Underwriters Association, bore the brunt 
of preparatory work for the St. Louis 
convention. For six months he has been 
working, and under his direction the care- 
ee planned arrangements were per- 
ected. 
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Gilmore, Rothery & Co., of Boston, rep- 
resentatives of the Home of New York, 


have relinquished the marine department 
of the Franklin Fire, of Philadelphia, 
which they have also handled, to Patter- 
son, Wylde & Windeler, a leading marine 
underwriter firm of Boston. 
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Receiverships 


Report Is Made 


W. J. Carey of Cincinnati, chairman 
of the committee on return commis- 
sions, in defunct companies, said that 
the cause of agents had been mate- 
rially advanced through contesting the 
practices of some receivers who have 
heretofore insisted that the agents 
must repay their unearned commis- 
sions. The cause of the agents has 
been favored by a decision in Florida in 
a lower court, a supreme. court de- 
cision in North Carolina and a Virginia 
supreme court decision. In all these 
states the agents have established their 
right to retain their full commissions. 
In Pennsylvania the committee has had 
some difficulties to meet, owing to ad- 
verse precedents, especially in the 
Guardian Fire and American Union 
cases, 

Mr. Carey said that the committee 
had secured a distinct advantage in 


C, H. Hottanp 
Manager Royal Indemnity, New York 


the American Union case by getting 30 
percent of the amount of the return 
commissions involved. The insurance 
department of Pennsylvania, in declar- 
ing a 50 percent dividend to American 
Union creditors, stated that the. divi- 
dend was declared on the balance after 
deducting return commissions. It 
stated that the question of the pro- 
priety of the deduction is reserved for 
review in further litigation upon the 
exceptions taken by counsel of the Na- 
tional association committee. Owing to 
the fact that the National association 
has made no appropriation for legal 
and other expenses in connection with 
this case, Mr. Carey had to call off 
Attorney Kohl of Cincinnati, who is out 
of pocket $48.05 for money advanced 
to pay expenses, and Chairman Carey 
is Out $103.56 for expenses. 


Putnam Retained 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


HE election of Mr. Allen to the 

presidency and Fred J. Cox of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., to the chairmanship of 
the executive committee emphasizes 
the same point. These elections also 
mean a. supply of vim, vigor and pep. 
Both are young men. They are well 
balanced but believe in action. 

In accepting the presidency, Mr. 
Allen said the three big aims of the 
new administration would be 

1. Enlarge the membership. 

2. Get positive results. 


3. Correct evils and faults in the or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Allen said no officer, no committee 
chairman and no committee member 
would be permitted to escape work. 
There are no honorary positions. Mem- 


bers, he added, who failed to co-oper- 
ate must not criticise. 

Mr. Allen was given an ovation. 

Mr. Cox demonstrated qualities of 
the desired sort in the nominating 
committee. He will be a fine co-work- 
er for Mr. Allen. 

The remainder of the officers are all 
strong men. 


PHILIP B. SHILLITO of Chicago 
spoke at the opening of the Friday 
afternoon session on undercultivated 
lines. He substituted for Charles E. 
Varley of Chicago, who was kept at 
home by illness in the family. Mr. 
Shillito presented some very interest- 
ing information and answered questions 
put by various members. 

There was some discussion on local 
clubs. W. S. Hartson of New Orleans 
told how many difficulties had been 
successfuly surmounted. 


Federation Meeting 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


any special adjourned meetings 
thereof. 

Government—The direct management 
of the affairs of this organization shall 
be vested in its executive committee. 
The supervisory control of the affairs 
of this organization shall be vested in 
an advisory board. The executive com- 
mittee shall consist of seven elected 
members, the retiring president, and 
the officers ex-officio, who shall be 
elected by the votes of the state federa- 
tion delegates. The advisory board 
shall be composed of not more than 
twelve members who shall be selected 
by the company members. , Meetings of 
the executive committee and votes of 
such committee may be conducted by 
mail. A majority of those voting upon 
any proposal will govern. : 

Officers—The officers of this organi- 
zation shall be a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a secretary and a treasurer, who 
shall serve for a term of one year and 


or 


until their successors are elected and 
qualified. 


Meetings—The annual meeting of this 
organization shall be held at such time 
and place as shall be determined by the 
executive committee. Special meetings 
may be held upon a call of the presi- 
dent and shall be called at the request 
of a majority of the elected members 
of the executive committee or of the 
advisory board, or by not less than one- 
third of the state federation members. 
A quorum shall consist of at least ten 
voting delegates actually present at any 
annual or special meeting. 

Fiscal Year—The fiscal year of this 
organization shall begin September 1, 
and conclude with Aug. 31. 

Amendments—This constitution may 
be amended at any annual meeting by 
a two-thirds vote of the voting dele- 
gates present, or by the same vote at 
any special meeting called for that pur- 
pose, in which latter case ten days writ- 
ten notice, with copies of the amend- 
ments so proposed, shall be given to 
each member. 


Uncultivated Lines 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


alone are acceptable, and this condition 
was brought about not by the great 
willingness of the several states and 
cities to pay premiums to surety com- 
panies, but the inability of those sev- 
eral states and cities to recover on the 
bonds of personal sureties in the past. 

At the time of the failure of the La 
Salle Street Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago and its allied banks, the surety 
companies. on the depository bonds 
stepped forward on short notice and 
paid over to the city of Chicago and 
certain private corporations over $1,- 
000,000. Do you think for one minute 
that personal sureties would have per- 
formed like service? No, it is ques- 
tionable if the directors and stockhold- 
ers will be compelled to make good to 
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the depositors any of the funds in- 
volved. 


THE constructive work you can do 
will be to create public sentiment in 
favor of the absolute elimination of this 
ever present bugaboo—personal surety- 
ship, and you will then find the culti- 
vation of this greatly under-cultivated 
branch a much easier task. 

And now, to tourist floater insurance 
a youngster in the field, but filling a 
long-needed want in our insurance 
home. How many of you agents have 
protection as to your personal effects 
contained here in the hotel and on your 
person? My mind is at rest, because 
should my grip be stolen or a fire oc- 
cur in my room, or one of my few 
pieces of jewelry be taken from me by 
theft, the North America will receive a 
proof of claim, and I hope pay me the 
amount of the claim. You have at least 
a fair conception of the vast number of 
people traveling in this country, and 
here you have a policy that will cover 
the personal effects of the person wher- 
ever he may be then located. This year 
a certain golf clubhouse near Chicago 
burned down, and the members lost all 
their effects in the locker-rooms, a lim- 
ited number smilingly said: “Well, I 
have floater insurance, so why should 
I worry?” A large number immediately 
called their respective agents on the 
phone and almost begged these agents 
to accept an order for immediate cov- 
erage against future losses. How much 
happier the last named would have been 
if we had thoroughly worked this 
branch of insurance before the fire oc- 
curred. 


JUST a word on group accident and 
health insurance, whose birth is of. 
comparatively recent date. Under this 
plan an employer of a large number of 
employes can arrange for coverage 
against disability to his employes dur- 
ing each twenty-four hours at a cost 
that will surprise many of you, and the 
employer himself when the plan is care- 
fully explained. There are different 
plans under which these group policies 
are written, but one of the best, I feel, 
is to rate each employe under the classi- 
fication he belongs in, and in the event 
the employe is paying a part of the pre- 
mium he cannot complain that he is as- 
suming part of the premium of his fel- 
low-employe engaged in a more hazard- 
ous class of work, such as might be the 
case where an average rate is made for 
all classifications. 

Group life insurance has made such 
strides in the last few years that you 
will secure the almost immediate atten- 
tion of the big, live business man of to- 
day when presenting this group accl- 
dent and health insurance plan to him. 
The premiums are likewise proportion- 
ately less than in the case of individual 
accident and health policies. 


Entertainment 


Was Elaborate 


St LOUIS agents gave those attend- 
ing the convention the time of their 
lives Friday evening. The visitors were 
taken by automobiles to Sunset Hill 
Country Club, built by Adolphus Busch 
on one of the most beautiful country 
sites in America. They arrived just im 
time to see the wonderful sunset after 
which the place was named. ] 

During the dinner there was dancing 
and an extremely good cabaret peér- 
formance. There was both class an 
variety to the numbers. 

‘Everyone was provided with a papef 
hat and then showered with balloons, 
paper pom poms, whistles, and all sorts 
cotillion favors. ; 

All got into the spirit of the occasiom 
and there was dancing till midnight. 

In the afternoon the casualty a 
held their annual golf tournament 4 
the same club. 

Other entertainment in the form of @ 
theatre party, luncheons and an auto 
mobile ride was provided for the ladies 
on other days. 
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A Man Is Known by the Company He Keeps 


MONG the active, leading spirits 

of your convention you find many 

of the country’s best insurance men 
who have realized the old adage and. 
have kept the F. & D. as their leader 


for years. 
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No Underwriters’ Agency : : No Annexes 
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HALL & HENSHAW WM. W. HENSHAW, New York City Dept. 
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